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“A COMMITTEE OF WOLVES.” 


BY OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


- OR the most part this Conference reminds me of a committee of wolves sitting to inquire into the 
scarcity of lambs.” In these words Mrs. Bridges Adams of the Gasworkers’ Union described the 
Conference on Industrial Training held in the Metropolitan Guildhall on the last day of February. 


is well to have both sides of every 





question put forcibly before us ; 
and this was the view of a promi- 
nent social worker on a movement 
which found expression in the for- 
mation of a National Industrial 
Education League as the result of 
the aforesaid Conference. 


Views of the 
Guildhall, 
London. 


The meeting was under the most 





distinguished patronage. The pres- 
ence of the Lord Mayor gave the 
sanction of the City to a movement 
which voices the dissatisfaction of 
the general public with our elemen- 
tary school system. King George 
sent his cordial wishes for the suc- 
cess of the Conference through Sir 
Arthur Bigge, who wrote to the 
Lord Mayor :— 


“I am commanded by the 


















King to convey to you the ex- 
pression of his sympathy with the objects which your Conference desires 
to secure. His Majesty believes that further development of industrial 
training will be of inestimable benefit to the nation, and he hopes that 
your Conference will have the effect of stimulating and educating public 
opinion in favour of this branch of education.” 


The Prime Minister wrote regretting his inability to be present, but 
expressed his practical sympathy with the movement. “I believe this 
question,” Mr. Asquith said, “to be one of the highest importance to the 
national welfare, and I shall welcome any suggestion that would lead to its 
solution.” Mr. Balfour was equally sympathetic. ‘‘ A very great deal has 
been done,” he wrote, “to organise the machinery of education throughout 
the country. The expenditure involved is great, and sometimes lavish. 
Whether we always direct it in precisely the right direction is another ques- 
tion, and I do not think that any one who has watched education and the 
industrial progress at home and abroad can be without some misgivings on 
the point. I am certain that the interchange of opinions which the Con- 
ference will produce will be of the utmost value to the educational and social 
welfare of the country.” 


These are weighty words, and more full of meaning than appears even 








on the surface. It is true that they do not carry us far in a practical direction, but they ought to be enough to 
warn teachers of all grades that great and far-reaching changes are impending which will affect every lesson of the 


day and every branch of school work. 





The Lord Mayor’s presidency of the meeting was of no perfunctory character, but the subject was given the 
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careful treatment which it undoubtedly deserves. He had himself ventured to place the matter before the King, 
and considered that the formation of a body like the National Industrial Education League would, in this Corona- 
tion year, prove to be “the placing of a crown of efficiency upon national elementary education in this country.” 
(Truly Cinderella has come into her own in these days!) He thought the aim of the Conference to be “ the deepening 
and strengthening of the foundation of national prosperity by imparting to the children a ‘useful education.’ ” 
In his opinion, the training of the young had “ occupied the best thoughts of the best men in all ages.” (The 
meeting cheered this excellent pronouncement to the echo, unconscious of the humour of the situation.) And the 
representative character of the Conference, which was composed of delegates from all parts of the country, enabled 
his lordship to assert that the object of the gathering was nothing less important than “securing the emphatic 
declaration of the nation upon a supremely important question.” 

Let us give at this point, for the careful consideration of our readers, the two resolutions which were passed by 
the meeting, not without dissentients, it is true, but by overwhelming majorities :— 


First Resolution— 

“That this Conference views with grave concern the large number of children annually leaving school 
without practical training for definite vocations, and— 

RESOLVES that a national system of industrial, professional, and commercial training should be estab- 
lished, to which the children shall pass as a matter of course (unless the parents are prepared to undertake 
their future training) and without interval, for a definite period, to be thoroughly trained for entry to the 
particular calling for which they are best fitted, such training to be under fully qualified instructors. 
That the Government be urged to provide by legislation such a complete system of training, free to all 
scholars, and the expenses thereof defrayed from the national exchequer.” 


Second Resolution— 

“That the proposed Nationai Industrial Education League be and is now established, and that the 
following list of names be the General Committee, with power to add to their number, and to appoint such 
other committees and officers and take all such steps as may be necessary for the purpose of carrying out 
the objects proposed by this Conference.” 


The first resolution did not pass unchallenged, as we have already indicated. Mrs. Bridges Adams seemed to 
see in the movement an attempt to revive, so to speak, the days of child chimney-sweeps, and roundly declared that 
she had never seen anything so absolutely vague and misleading as the resolution put before the meeting. What was 
wanted, she declared, was not that the child should have a trade, but that it should have a childhood. (We thought 
we saw a response to this particular appeal on the faces of Professor Sadler and Mr. Herbert Cox.) She poured 
scorn and more or less polite invective upon the aristocratic occupants of the platform who had sat in judgment 
upon the poor parent in his (or her) anxiety to add a few shillings to the weekly income by sending children to 
work. And she rounded up with the summary which stands at the head of this paper. 

Sir Swire Smith levelled many criticisms of a less sweeping, but none the less damaging, character against the 
first resolution. “I do not think,” he said, “that you can give practical training to children of eleven or twelve 
for definite vocations.” And he went on to say that “ whether boys are naturally fitted for a certain trade or not, 
they are forced into it by parents who care more for big wages than they do for skill or craftsmanship.” His chief 
contention seemed to be that we have in existence plenty of means to attain the end desired, but that we do not 
take advantage of them. Quoting from Emerson, he said: “‘ We must take the step from training to doing; we 
must teach the rising generation to do the things that the world wants done.” And he ended with the practical 
suggestion that the best plan for all who took the matter seriously was to go to the Board of Education and ask 
them to substitute “shall” for “ may.” 

[We did this ourselves on the appearance of the Board’s recent circular on manual training. But the Paul 
Pry of Whitehall has got into a fatal habit of weakly “‘ suggesting ’ and of hoping that “ he does not intrude.” —Ep.] 

The criticisms of this speaker, which were very able, suggestive, and good-tempered, were formally embodied 
in an amendment, suggesting that the Government be asked to give financial aid to enable education authorities 
to provide facilities for the practical industrial training of boys, and for the practical training of all girls in house- 
hold work and domestic economy, and that all boys and girls after leaving the day school should be required 
during a portion of each year, until the age of eighteen, to attend evening continuation or technical schools. 
Lord Brassey, in proposing the first resolution, had said: “I am the son of a self-made man, of one who 
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succeeded in a strenuous career. When my father was asked for advice as to how best to train up sons, his 
reply always was, ‘Teach your boy a trade.’” Then with true instinct his lordship of the Sunbeam went to 
the root of the matter. ‘It may be,” he said, “ that the chief thing to be done is to encourage parents to resist 
the temptation to supplement their earnings by putting their boys to trades 
in which, without skill, considerable wages may be earned, but with the 
dire prospect of losing employment later on.” 

On the point here raised Sir George Kekewich had something to say. 
He began by criticising the curriculum and the time-tables in the elementary 
schools, inasmuch as they were drawn up in order to satisfy literary inspectors. 
His practical suggestion on the economic matter raised by Lord Brassey, 
and dealt with so forcibly by Mrs. Adams, was to form a compulsory 
system of industrial training subject to the payment of a maintenance 
grant to parents. 

As we have already indicated, Professor Sadler was present at the 
meeting. We hoped he would speak, but he left before the close. Two 
days later, however, there appeared in the Morning Post the following letter: 
which gives us clearly and authoritatively the conclusion of the whole 













































matter :— 





“ At yesterday’s Guildhall Conference on Industrial Training the meet- 





ing carried a resolution, to part of which grave exception may be 
taken. 

“The resolution justly called attention to our present deficiencies (serious indeed, but, through the ener- 
getic action of the London and many other local authorities, not now so serious as some of the speakers 


Proressor M. E. Sapier, M.A. 


seemed to think) in regard to continued industrial and civic education through the formative years of adoles- 
cence. But it went on to recommend ‘that the Government be urged to provide by legislation such a 
complete system of training, free to all scholars, and the expenses thereof defrayed from the national ex- 
chequer.’ Read in connection with the earlier part of the resolution, these words pledged the meeting to 
two propositions—namely, (1) that the central government should organise the whole of a system by which 
every young person would be trained for the particular calling for which he or she is ‘ best fitted ;’ and 
(2) that this system of universal ‘industrial, professional, and commercial training’ should be paid for out 
of imperial taxation, and be provided gratuitously for all comers. 

“ Now, if the central government is to organise this system of adolescent training with the completeness 
indicated by the resolution, it will be forced, by the logic of facts and by inevitable progression, first to 
decide, in the case of each individual, what calling he or she is best fitted for; and secondly, to regulate 
the number of those applicants who shall at any given time be admitted to preparation for any particular ] 
avocation or employment. I submit, however, that no central government, of the sort which is humanly 





probable, is so well qualified to decide the first question as are the young person’s parents or the young 
person himself. To what calling would a fourteenth-century Board of Education have assigned that 
country-bred orphan boy Dick Whittington? Nor, secondly, would it be prudent to throw upon a 
government department the responsibility of deciding how many persons should be allowed to enter upon 
preparation for any particular calling (industrial, commercial, or professional) in any given year. What 
officials, however conscientiously painstaking, could decide which, among the hundred fine gradations in 
each great type of employment, is at any given moment to be forbidden to receive any new recruits, how- 
ever gifted or industrious ? To what forms of political pressure would not such a central department be 
exposed, both in the supposed interest of the national welfare and through the more concealed designs of 
self-interested monopoly ? Shall we not fare better by a policy of greater industrial freedom, tempered by 
judicious educational guidance ? 

“The second proposition to which yesterday’s meeting committed itself is that the whole system of 
technical, professional, and commercial training be paid for out of imperial taxation, and be provided free of 
cost for all candidates. If the whole of this type of education is made free at the cost of the taxes, there 
will either be waste through capricious use being made of expensive classes by unsuitable students, or the 
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State, as paymaster, will have to exercise over all forms of employment a degree of selective control for 
which its knowledge is inadequate. 

«Shall we not do more wisely to develop and improve an elastic system which would combine self-help 
and freedom of individual choice with sufficient subsidy (1) from the central government; (2) from the 
local authorities ; (3) from private benefactors, including the employers and trade unions and the great 
professional societies ; and (4) from public-spirited bodies like the City Companies, which have given to 
technical instruction in England assistance and encouragement at once timely and munificent. 

‘ Our civilisation depends upon trained capacity combined with purposeful character. The two are closely 
connected. The man who thoroughly knows a calling by which he can live has in his possession one of the 
corner-stones of an independent character. The man who has self-command and faith in an ideal has the 
moral qualities which favour perseverance in self-education. It is true that, within limits not yet reached 
by us, the organisation of society may be so regulated or designed as to promote the acquisition of technical 











— 











attainment and to lessen the risk of moral failure. But the things essential to personal improvement and 
efficiency are industry, integrity, self-denial, and intelligence. These are individual qualities, and to com- 
press them into atrophy by measures of over-restraint would be disastrous to national welfare.” 





STAMMERING AND OTHER 
DEFECTS OF SPEECH IN 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


BY H. EMLYN JONES, M.R.C.S. (ENG.), L.R.C.P. (LOND.). 


T is probable that to many teachers stammering and 

defects of speech do not at first sight appeal as 
“common ailments.” For some strange reason the 
condition is scarcely regarded, either by the parents 
or by the teaching ee as being within the sphere 
of treatment by the medical officer—but few children 
being specially presented for such ailments to the in- 
spectors at the routine medical examination. Yet I 
find about four per cent. of all school children (excluding 
the mentally defectives) suffering from some defect of 
articulation. Among the mentally deficient there are 
a very large proportion showing some such defect, 
often a simple slurring of word endings: for example, 
one child says “do” for “dog;” others substitute “d” 
for “th,” saying “da” for “that,” or entirely omit 
consonants. Among intelligent children the two chief 
faults are stammering and the substitution of “th” 
for “s,” or the use of “w” in place of “n”—the two 
faults commonly known as lisping; but occasionally 
the omission and substitution of sounds is carried to 
such a degree that speech is unintelligible, though the 
child speaks with such fluency and obvious intelligence 
that it cannot possibly be classed as mentally deficient. 
That little is heard of it from the child is not to be 
wondered at, for the stammerer is not of the type 
which is always attempting to gain sympathy by direct- 
ing attention to his symptoms; yet nevertheless it is 
very curious that so little concern is shown in these 
cases by the parents. The existence of the condition 
is, no doubt, noved, but is usually put down as a “ slight 
impediment,’ the parents generally explaining the cause 
of the child’s condition as a bad habit, and only apply- 
ing such treatment as is implied in the expression, “ He 
will grow out of it.” The chief defects of articulation 
and their treatment present in school children may be 
classified as follows :— 


1. Defects of speech due to gross organic defects. 


Amongst the organic defects we have to deal with 
are those caused by cleft palate and hare lip. The 


upper lip may be fissured through imperfect develop- 
ment, or there may be more or less a decided fissure 
of the palate. In slight cases the uvula alone is fissured; 
in extreme cases the cleft extends through both the 
soft and hard palates as far forward as the lip, and is 
often combined with hare lip. Now, whatever surgical 
skill is brought to bear upon the healing of the fissure, 
or whatever comfort is afforded the sufferer by mechani- 
cal aids, such as artificial plates, etc., one great con- 
genital fault remains—namely, a painfully defective 
articulation which, in some cases, renders the speech 
quite unintelligible. Defective articulation arising from 
cleft palate varies immensely in its character, and the 
degree of variation depends upon the greater or smaller 
extent to which the faulty organs are affected by it. 
The great trouble with which we have to contend in 
these, as well as in other defects of speech, is defective 
breathing ; the air, instead of being forcibly expelled 
from the mouth cavity, travels about and finds an out- 
let through the nose cavity. In some cases the child 
cannot whistle or even puff out his cheeks. For such 
conditions proper gymnastics of the vocal organs, move- 
ments of the jaw and tongue, and diaphragmatic breath- 
ing are advised. Besides the benefit which these exer- 
cises are to the articulation by forcing the child to place 
his tongue, jaws, and lips in proper positions, they very 
often improve the appearance of the sufferer. Should 
the upper teeth be also defective, the upper jaw must 
then learn to do duty for the teeth, as, for example, in 
the production of the letters “t” and “ s,.” 


2. Persistent infantile speech. 


As far as possible, all those having the care and 
training of children should have distinct speech, free 
from all gross faults of articulation, especially lisping. 
This is particularly necessary for those engaged in teach- 
ing infants. It is in the early years of life that speech 
is acquired, and it is in the early years of life that 
correct example and efficient training can do much to 
prevent the more common errors of speech. A very 
foolish practice, and one which is unfortunately far too 
prevalent, is that in which the child has an error of 
articulation, and the fond parent in speaking to the 
child, correctly imitates the child’s fault, thinking that 
the child will thereby understand her the better, instead 
of which she is favouring the persistence of the defect. 
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For example, one frequently hears a parent say to a 
child “‘ dood baby,” and like expressions, until the child 
finally believes that the correct word is “dood.” There 
is no harm in the conventional expressions of small 
children, such as “‘ bye-bye ” and the like, but the harm 
lies in allowing the child to articulate this baby talk 
wrongly. 


3. Nasal speech and defects of speech due to adenoids or 
nasal obstruction. 


The nasal twang so often found in people and children 
with perfect organs is the result of weak expulsion of air 
through the mouth cavity—in fact, a certain kind of 
affected or lazy speaking which can also be dealt with 
by forcible and proper breathing exercises. Nasal 
speaking is really lazy speaking, or, in other words, 
speaking without sufficient breath expulsion. Defects 
of articulation due to adenoids I have dealt with in a 
previous paper.* 

4. The speech of mentally defectives. 

The mentally defective child does not speak well, 
because it lacks the mental power to do so. There is 
no doubt that in many cases of feeble-mindedness proper 
articulation is out of the question, simply because there 
is no power of retention. The child forgets the sound, 
and therefore the teacher requires energy, power, pa- 
tience, and perseverance to teach the most elementary 
sounds. Really such teachers should be trained in 
colleges for teachers of the deaf; for, like the latter, the 
one essential is that they must know how to teach 
articulation and language properly. 

5. Lalling and lisping. 

Lalling is a defect due to want of precision in the oral 
articulatory mechanism. It is a persistence of the 
characteristic speech of children as articulation is 
completely learnt, and frequently occurs in connection 
with deficient mental intelligence or among backward 
children. In this respect it differs from stammering, 
which practically always occurs in those who are fully 
up to, if not above, the normal intelligence. 

Lisping is a defect resulting from the indistinct enun- 
ciation of certain consonants, or from the substitution 
of wrong consonants. It is also commonly met with 
in infants learning to speak, and may persist from a 
clumsiness in articulation. Frequently it is excited by 
loss of the first milk teeth, and then becomes a habit. 
The most common faults are the substitution of “th” 
for “s,” and “w” for “r” at the beginning of words, 
so that the child says “thithter” for “sister,” or 
“wound ” for “round;” but omission of consonants 
both in the middle and at the end of words occurs, or 
even the substitution of sounds following no special 
rule. Occasionally this is carried to such an extent 
that many different sounds are all replaced by a similar 
one. Speech then becomes quite unintelligible, but is 
frequently spoken so fluently that it can be seen that 
the child understands what it says, and has acquired 
its speech from that of a normal person. A defect of 
this description is termed tdioglossia. 


6. Stammering and stuttering. 


Stammering, or stuttering, is a spasmodic affection 
leading to a sudden check in the utterance of words, 
or to a rapid repetition of the consonantal sound, less 
frequently of the vowel sound in connection with which 





* Practical Teacher, February 1911. 


the difficulty arises. The affection is probably never 
congenital, but usually — between early child- 
hood and puberty—after the child has learnt to talk 
fluently. 

Boys are affected five times as frequently as girls— 
a fact that is particularly interesting, considering that 
boys usually acquire speech more slowly and at a later 
age than girls. Heredity only acts as a factor in those 
cases which occur in children of the nervous tempera- 
ment, whereas among the children of parents who 
stammer, or when several children in the same family 
suffer, the causal factor is imitation. Severe shock or 
fright has been the immediate cause in some cases, 
more especially in nervous families, whilst in others the 
condition has appeared after some severe illness—for 
example, scarlet or typhoid fever—or seems to depend 
on what might be called peripheral irritation elsewhere 
in the body, such as the presence of adenoids, eruption 
of the permanent teeth, or the presence of intestinal 
worms. In the production of speech there are several 
separate mechanisms at work :— 

(1.) The respiratory mechanism for supplying the 
current of air which sets the vocal cords into vibration. 

(2.) The muscles of the larynx for the production of 
voice. 

(3.) The muscles of the lips, tongue, and palate for 
articulation. 

For distinct speech there must be absolute co-ordina- 
tion, both as regards time of action and as regards 
power, between these three mechanisms. 

Professor Wyllie compares those movements which 
ey articulate speech with the movements of each 

and of a violinist. The movements of the larynx he 
compares to those of the bow-hand of the musician, while 
those of the tongue, lips, palate, etc., he compares with 
the movements of the fingers upon the frets; and as it is 
common for one who is learning the violin to pay too 
much attention at one moment to the bow-hand and 
at another to the fingers of the left hand, so, in stammer- 
ing, the speaker neglects the laryngeal mechanism, and, 
when no speech is emitted by the attempt, he throws 
more force into the mechanism of the mouth, which 
appears to him to be at fault. The nerve centres for 
this latter mechanism become embarrassed and over- 
stocked with energy, which overflows into other centres, 
producing the spasmodic efforts so commonly seen in 
those who stammer. In most cases it is the laryngeal 
mechanism which is at fault, and its action being 
delayed, the co-ordination of action of the laryngeal 
and mouth movements necessary for distinct speech is 
lost. Hence stammering occurs over the consonants, 
especially the voiceless consonants—for example, “ p,” 
«f,” “+,” “th”—and not upon the attempt to produce 
vowel sounds. 

In some cases the action of the mouth mechanism is 
delayed, and then the child stutters over an initial vowel 
sound. A vowel has been defined “as a modification 
of an original quality of tone produced by the vibration 
of the vocal cords in the larynx, due to resonance in 
the cavities above the larynx, mouth,” etc. In the 
natural vowels “i,” “e,” “a,” “o,” “u,” the first 1s 
produced with a small mouth cavity and a small open- 
ing between the lips. In the production of the succeed- 
ing vowels the size of the mouth cavity is progressively 
increased, the opening of the cavity being progressively 
increased in size in ““e” and “a,” and diminished in 
“o” and “u.” These are well illustrated in the three 
sketches of Fig. A. 
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Consonants are produced by the sudden or more or 
jess complete interruption of the breath by the contact 
of the walls of the mouth cavity in certain positions 
known as the “ stop positions.” This contact is usually 





Fic. A.—Position oF Lips AND TONGUE IN PRODUCING 
Vowet Sounps. 


l, lips. p, palate. ¢, tongue. 


between the tongue and various parts of the roof of the 
mouth. The three drawings of Fig. B illustrate this. 

They are divided into “voiceless” or “ voiced ” 
consonants, according to whether they are purely 
sounds produced by the mouth cavity, or have in addi- 
tion an accompanying voice sound. The chief “ stop 
positions ” indicated are :— 

(1.) Lip stop position, where the lips are in contact 
at the commencement of the sound—for example, B, P 
(Fig. B 1). 

(2.) Pressure of the tip of the tongue against the back 
of the upper teeth—for example, T, D are thus formed 
(Fig. B 2). 

(3.) By approximation of various parts of the back 
of the tongue to the roof of the mouth (hard and soft 
palates). Thus are produced the consonants K, G, 
8, Sh (Fig. B 3). 

The chief difficulty that stammerers experience arises 
frst in connection with the utterance of initial con- 
sonants, especially the voiceless explosives. The child 
makes an attempt to speak without first filling the chest 
with air, thus showing there is a lack of co-ordination 
of the respiratory muscular mechanism with the mus- 
cular apparatus of the mouth. He closes the mouth 
tavity at one position (the position varying according 





Fic. B.—Diacram or Lies aNp ToNnGUE IN vaRIous “ Srop 
PosiTIons.”’ 


1, lips. p, palate. ¢, tongue. 


to the particular consonant to be articulated) and then, 
mstead of allowing the vowel to follow the initial 
consonant immediately, he presses his lips on his tongue 
and his teeth or his tongue and his palate (according 
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ce b 


to which particular “ stop-position ” is required) more 
firmly than is necessary. Hence the explosive escape 
of breath does not take place. In the worst cases the 
other muscles of the face, and even those of the neck, 
become spasmodically affected, and the stammerer may 
become so agitated that his pulse becomes markedly in- 
creased and perspiration appears on his forehead or body. 


7. Treatment of stammering. 


In very young children a cure may sometimes be 
effected by insisting upon the repetition of the letter 
over which the patient stumbles until it can be articu- 
lated smoothly and properly. Both in these and in 
older children the teacher must gain the full confidence 
of the child, and do all that is possible to direct his 
energies towards the “ vocal element,” and to make 
his voice as far as possible a continuous one. 

Hence respiratory control and lung expansion must 
be increased by regular deep breathing exercises; and 
these, together with singing exercises, should be the first 
essential in treatment, the one object being to promote 
co-ordinated action between the various groups of 
muscles which I have described as being connected in 
the production of articulate speech. 

Various sentences, such as the following suggested 
by Mr. Lowry, should be practised over and over again : 
“ Black babbling break brawling o’er their bounds.” 
“We wildly wish while wiser workmen win whate’er will 
worth reward.’ “Serpents and snakes were scattered 
on the sea.” Other similar sentences can be adopted to 
suit the individual case. The child should be made to 
speak slowly and distinctly, at every few words taking 
a deep inspiration, and commencing to articulate the 
word at the exact moment expiration begins. Should 
this be accurately carried out, especially before any 
word that is difficult for the child to pronounce, co- 
ordination is obtained, and such word safely and cor- 
rectly spoken. In addition, the general health must be 
attended to; cod-liver oil and malt, with abundance of 
fresh air, being essential, and any irritation, such as de- 
cayed teeth, adenoids, or worms, appropriately treated. 
Nervous or shy children should be removed from school 
for treatment—in fact, as treatment must be “‘in- 
dividual,” all cases are better treated in private. As 
slovenly habits of speech in a teacher are so soon imi- 
tated by the child, the teacher must be one who articu- 
lates slowly and distinctly. Finally, though practically 
all cases can be cured by these means, it must be clearly 
understood that the child will not “ grow out of it,” 
and that chance of success becomes less the older the 
child is before treatment is begun. 








Sites Délaissés d Orient (Du Sinai a Jérusalem) : ouvrage 
illustré de 47 gravures tirées hors texte et dune Carte 
en noir: par C* Jean de Kergorlay. (Hachette et Cie.) 

Accompanying the professors and pupils of L’Ecole 
biblique de Saint-Etienne de Jerusalem on their educa- 
tional tours, the author has visited, and here describes, 
many. of the ruined sites of antiquity which are very 
seldom visited by Europeans. The ancient Egyptian 
mines of Sinai, the convent of St. Catharine, the hermit 
city of Feiran or Pharan, Petra with its rock-tombs and 
temples, and finally the ruined twelfth-century fortresses 
erected by the Crusaders of France in their principality 
beyond the Jordan are carefully described and beauti- 
fully illustrated. It is an uncommon type of book, 
and its perusal brings before one many facts of which 
the average reader knows little. 
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Back to the Land. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A NOVICE 


“The nesting birds, at break of day, 
To greet the glorious rising sun, 
Trill out their hearts in sweetest lay 
For yet another day begun ; 
And all the earth its tribute brings, 
To welcome the returning spring.” 


SUPPOSE there is a time when one must cease to 
be a novice, but it is certainly very convenient to 
keep to this designation as long as possible. Like igno- 
rance, it covers a multitude of sins! Folks make excuses 
for me now, but later will judge me by a different 
standard. So my apprenticeship must not be too hur- 
riedly shortened. ch day one is accumulating a 
valuable store of knowledge. It is principally in little 
things, but it is these very little things that matter. 
Take the weather as an illustration. I know now that 
if the meteorological authorities announce that there 
will be “strong 8.W. winds with a gale in places,” 
this very identical spot will sure enough have that gale. 
Such a forecast never fails now to make me hurry round 
and make things ship-shape. Roofs of brooders have 
heavy stones piled on them, and the roughly-made 
chicken shelters are made fast by long and heavy pieces 
of timber. The beehives are now left permanently 
supported, as I have no desire to have any of them 
upset again. The doors of my fowl- have a happy 
way of opening by themselves in windy weather, and 
then out walk Mr. Rooster and his wives. Fighting 
follows, and it is a very lively job getting the birds back 
to their right pens. At the time of writing we have 
had a gale blowing for nearly a week. When feeding 
the hens with corn at the top of the meadow, one has 
to be careful, or the corn on leaving the hand takes win; 
and flies over the hedge. The egg basket, too, has had 
some miraculous escapes, especially on the slippery 
piece by the gate. The fowls know that the food 
comes in by this gate, and they hold meetings here at 
the regular hours of feeding, discussing, I suppose, what 
sort of breakfast or supper is coming, hence the muddy 
nature of the entrance. 

It is surprising what a lot of time is required to look 
after a hundred odd birds. Although my meadow is 
wire-netted the whole way round, the birds have been 
getting under or over, and playing fast and loose with 
the cabbage in some cottagers’ gardens. One trespassing 
hen got her leg caught in a rat-gin, and then there was 
trouble. She was badly wounded, but, after being bathed 
a few times with Condy’s fluid, soon got all right again. 
Last Sunday a fine red Sussex cockerel got into these 
gardens. He had sense enough to push his way under 
the wire netting, but had no idea how to get back. A 
nice Sunday afternoon’s diversion—little needed—to get 
this bird back without pulling up the wire, and with- 
out going round by the road to the cottages! I did 
everything I knew to coax that bird down through 
the hedge to a place where he could get back into the 
field. 1 tempted him with corn until he could eat no 
more, but still he refused to follow my idea, preferring 
his own, which was to get out by charging blindly at 
the netting. Then I began to lose my temper, and 
treated his lordship to similar language to that used 
on a memorable occasion to the jackdaw of Rheims :— 

“ He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking ; 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking ; 





He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying ; 

He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying ; 

He cursed him in living, he cursed kim dying— 
Never was heard such a terrible curse! 

But what gave rise to no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse!” 


Determined to be master, I spent a whole morning 
pegging down the wire netting, and at night cut the 
wings of nearly forty birds. This has beaten them, 
and for a time at least the cabbages and my neighbours 
have a rest. 


FresH ARRIVALS AT THE Pic Pounp. 


After my success with two pigs, I felt I had some 
encouragement to launch out a bit in this direction, so 
I started at once an addition to my pig-sty. There is 
no doubt I did wisely to build really sound and lasting 
pig-sties. The first one cost me in material just two 
pounds; but the additional one will cost less, as there 
are only three sides to build. It may interest those 
who have a wish to keep these pets, either for pleasure 
or profit, to know that with care they need not be a 
nuisance to any one. My sties are hardly more than 
fifty yards from the house, yet there is nothing to cause 
any one to make unkind remarks. The sty, however, 
must be well drained, and always well littered. The 
inside measurements of my twin sties are six feet by 
six feet, and the outside runs eight feet by six feet. 
I had some little difficulty in finding young pigs locally 
at this season of the year, so I asked my friend the 
higgler to be on the look-out for me. To my surprise he 
arrived one morning with five tiny pigs. He said they 
could not be parted—I must take the lot or none. I 
bought the lot, and paid cash for them. Fancy five 
hungry pigs to feed three times a day! The price was 
twenty-two shillings each. I dare say I shall be told 
that I paid too much for ten-week-old pigs, but it is better 
for a novice to do this, and get them from a reliable 
source. It is a very risky matter buying pigs in the 
_ market, unless you are an expert. am more 
than pleased with my little lot. They were timid and 
shy at first, but not now. At present they are together 
in one sty, but they will have to be separated soon, as 
it is so difficult to feed them. Only this morning one 
got in the bucket, all except his hind legs, which were 
in the air. A great deal of the swill got upset, and a 
pretty mess all five were in. In both my sties I made 
swinging doors to open over the troughs, so that feed- 
ing could be done in a gentlemanly manner. This trick 
failed, as the pigs moved the trough about, and I had 
to go into the sty to fetch it. After I sold my two 
porkers, I discarded the wooden trough, and got twd 
iron ones. The same thing happens now—they will pull 
the trough about, so that it is never in its place under 
the swing door. 

More Ecgs. 


I am glad to say my pullets are coming on to lay 
at last. It was disappointing having to feed them all 
the long winter with nothing to go against the corn 
bill. However, I hope they will go ahead now before 
the price quite falls to one shilling a dozen. Curiously 
enough, a lot of the pullets started to lay on the same 
day. A pen of ten pullets gave us five eggs in one day, 
and this was their start. Another pen of seven started 
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with one egg per day, increasing in a week to five in 
one day. This will now give:us plenty of eggs for 
sittings, besides for sale. The incubator (Tamlin’s) is 
due again next week, and I hope it will materially 
increase my stock. I hope to start this week my large 
Cypher machine, but it takes two hundred and forty 
eggs to fill it. It need not, however, be quite full, 
and can be used even for one hundred eggs. I cannot 
say we have had any great success with our incubators, 
as we suffer so much from chickens being dead in the 
shell. Both machines are now located in a spare bed- 
room, as the outhouse proved last spring so unsatis- 
factory. During the first hatch this year I was up 
sometimes twice in the night to read the thermometer, 
as, owing to the sharp frosts prevailing, it was very 
unsteady. 


Heavy WorkK IN THE MARKET GARDEN. 


There is certain work that must be done in the market 
garden in February, and it is by no means such pleasant 
work as later on. As soon as the land has recovered 
from rain, I have been digging and sowing. My first 
sowing was two long rows of broad beans, followed by 
five shorter rows of early peas. Now, at the time of 
writing, I am planting shallots and making my straw- 
berry bed. But the land is heavy and wet still, and 
it takes twice as long in consequence to prepare a piece 
of land for sowing or planting. I have been wonder- 
ing if it would pay me to purchase one of the much- 
advertised cultivators, that could be worked by hand 
labour. The one I am thinking of is called the “ Planet 
Jr.” It consists of either a double or single wheel, and 
is fitted with a hoe, plough, rake, and cultivators. It is 

ushed along in the same manner as a lawn-mower. 
Before finally deciding, I should like to get in touch 
with some one who has used one. My object in getting 
one would be, first, to save time, and, secondly, to 
lighten the labour. None of us are growing younger; 
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and when one has not been brought up to the plough, 
this heavy garden work pulls one about a good deal. 
I am glad to say the heaps of decayed turf have dis- 
appeared. Some has been sold, some exchanged for 
fruit bushes, and some has been put back on the land. 
During this last undertaking the old wheel-barrow 
collapsed. When I took it over, it always fell on its 
side as soon as its legs rested on the ground. I puta 
new top to it, and strengthened its weak parts. Now 
one of the handles has broken off, and I have had to 
put in a new one made of two-inch wood. I have not 
had time to properly shape the handle, but for all 
practical purposes it is still a going concern. It is 
about the most indispensable thing on the holding. 
Some day there will be nothing left of the original wheel- 
barrow except the wheel, which I cannot make. 

The bees have been out several times on fine days, 
and I have found here and there a dead one in the 
fowls’ drinking vessels. This shows, I suppose, that they 
are wanting water to mix with their candy. I have 
now placed a vessel of water in the apiary, with a piece 
of floating wood in it for them to stand on; otherwise 
they are liable to get drowned. 

To-night it is still cold enough to draw up to the fire, 
but the day has been a brilliant one, following a white 
frost. Everything shows signs of spring: the honey- 
suckle by the garden gate is quite out in leaf, and the 
long row of primroses is showing up green, but we are 
late in these hilly parts for the early flower. We have 
just beer counting up the days, and discover that when 
this appears in print we shall have been twelve months 
on our holding. We might still have been trailing over 
London Bridge morning and evening, and watching 
both the flowing tide to the sea and the flowing tide of 
tired men and women to their homes. To-morrow I 
shall be sowing and digging, fetching and carrying, all 
the day long. I shall be dead tired at night ; but this, 
with all that it means, is the life for me. 





Experiments in Dramatic History. 


BY FRED. E. MELTON, SHENLEY, BUCKS. 


(Continued from page 600.) 


SuMMARY. 


ITH the death of Rufus the succession fell upon Robert, 

a young brother, absent from the country, fighting in the 
wd Land. still younger brother, Henry, availed himself 
of the opportunity, and was proclaimed king. Born in England, 
he was a favourite with the English people; and he further en- 
deared himself to them by his marriage with Matilda, a princess 
who claimed descent from the early English kings. Just and 
firm, he was able to uphold the rights of his poorer subjects, 
whilst holding in check the rapacity of the barons. The loss of 
his son Henry, shipwrecked at sea, was a great blow to him; for 
his daughter, Matilda, was not fitted to rule a country under the 
prevailing conditions. Yet he persuaded the barons to swear 
fealty to her, and obtained their promises that she should be 
Queen of England after his death. This promise some of the 
barons kept, but by far the greater number, headed by Stephen, 
a nephew of the dead king, disregarded their oath. Matilda, in 
some ways, was to blame for this; for she was of a proud and 


overbearing nature, whilst Stephen was a man of pleasant and 
generous disposition. 

Yet as a ruler he was not successful, and England entered upon 
a ys of constant unrest during the nineteen years Stephen 
held the throne. The barons warred and plundered at will, 
and civil war kept the country in a state of turbulence hitherto 
unparalleled. On the death of Stephen, the son of Matilda 


came to the throne under the title of Henry II. 


Although most of his life had been passed abroad, he was 
possessed of the needed character to quell the English barons. 
Passionate yet just, he soon earned the respect of his subjects, 
but at times blind anger swayed him. His first act was to curtail 
the power of the barons, and put down the numerous bands of 
robbers who had worked their will unchecked during the lawless 
days of the past reign. This he was helped to do by the energy 
and foresight of Thomas Becket, who had been raised from the 
position of a merchant’s son to that of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. So justice was re-established in the country. 

But a further reform brought much trouble to him. The 
Church, with its laws of penance and absolution, claimed juris- 
diction over all those persons in any way connected with the 
work of the priesthood. Henry desired that every evildoer, 
whether cleric or layman, should be tried in the civil courts, 
for the Church law enforced lighter punishments for criminal 
offences than did the king’s justice. The Church refused to 
accept Henry’s wish, and, to further his will, when opportunity 
arose he proclaimed his friend Becket Archbishop of Canterbury. 

This step aroused violent opposition from the clergy, but 
Becket himself became a changed man. Far from. furthering 
the king’s will, he strenuously opposed it in the one direction 
where the king needed his aid. The barons, fired by the hatred 
caused by Becket’s early acts, combined with the clerics envious 
of his position. Together they worked upon the anger of the 
king until Becket was forced to flee the country. To further 
vex Becket, Henry caused his son to be crowned as king by the 
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Archbishop of York; an office hitherto the prerogative of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Although incensed by this, Becket 
was able to make e with the king; but whilst Henry was 
in Normandy Becket returned to England, and pronounced 
sentence of excommunication upon all those who had aided in 
the coronation of the younger Henry. The Archbishop of York, 
with those others affected, crossed to Normandy to invoke the 
aid of the king, and so stirred his resentment that Henry ex- 
pressed a desire that Becket was dead. Four knights, fired b 

an unholy zeal, thereupon made their way to England, and, find- 
ing that ket obstinately refused to remove the ban of excom- 
munication, slew him on the altar steps of Canterbury Cathedral. 


Play VIII.—The Death of Becket. 
CHARACTERS. 


Hewry II.; Tuomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury; Rocsr, 
Archbishop of York ; Srr Reervatp Frrzurss, Sm Ricnarp 
pe Brrro, Srr Wiriu1aM ps Tracy, Srr Hue pe MorviLLz, 
knights of the king’s house; QuEeEN Exzanor, wife of 
Henry II.; Grr, a monk; citizens and ars of North- 
ampton ; knights and ladies of the court of Henry IT. 


Scene L—A Srreer wy NortHampron. 
Time, 1165 a.p. 

[Men and women, ing to and fro, intent on business ; beggars, 
some seated by the roadside, others standing, asking alms 
from passers-by ; occasionally a monk or man-at-arms 
passes ; enter two citizens, carrying long staffs, and walking 
slowly whilst talking together ; some of the beggars crowd 
towards them. 





Becket PassinG THROUGH THE STREETS OF NORTHAMPTON. 


First Citizen. Such is the archbishop’s shabby following [throws 
coin towards the beggars). Away with you [the beggars scramble 
jor the coin, and then fall back]. 

Second Citizen. Shabby they may be, but they be faithful at 
least. The name of Becket stirs these men as the king’s name 
never did. 

First Citizen. (Standing and looking thoughtfully towards the 
group] "Tis a change, and a great one. Not many months ago 
it was the barons and the rich who hung upon his words. “ The 

t chancellor,” said they. Now [shrugging his shoulders] the 
Bogear bless him as the good archbishop. 

econd Citizen. Many are the tales I have heard of his great 
wealth and the feasts he gave, which even the king himself did 
not match for splendour. What has changed the man ? 

First Citizen. Mother Chuich, friend, Mother Church. The 
feaster has turned faster, and the king’s companion become the 
— comrade. 

[They turn and begin to walk on. Enter a third citizen, who 

greets them ; they pause once more, and form a group in 
the middle of the road, talking quietly. 

First Beggar. [Turning to the others] Our Lord Becket will pass 
this way anon. 

The Beggars. [Together] Bless him ! 





Blind Beggar. Ay, bless him! for he’s like own brother to us 
all. But yesterday he took me by the hand [holding up his 
hand], this hand, rough and dirty as it must be, and led me to 
his house as if it was mine own. 

Lame Beggar. [Stepping forward] That would he, were you 
filthy as the kennel. He has fed me for days. By the Lord, 
he says he’s our brother. 

Fourth Beggar. Scabs or filth, ragged or naked, we be all his 
children, my masters. 

Beggars. [Together] God’s blessing on him [they continue mut- 
tering to one another). 

Third Citizen. [J'o friends] They say that the king’s favour 
is — from Becket. 

irst Citizen. Idle gossip, friend, for the king has made him 
what he is. 

Second Citizen. Maybe ; but kings change. 

Third Citizen. As Becket has done, eh? Rumour hath it 
that he refuses to do the king’s bidding, and so they have quar- 
relled. His goods are to be taken from him, and the barons 
already begin to forsake bis house. 

First Citizen. Such is a king’s favour. Lose it, and you lose 
your friends. 

Saves Citizen. And your life belike. [Turns suddenly] What 
is this ? 

[The others turn, and then move to the side of the road as the 
beggars limp and rush forward, shouting, ‘‘ The great arch- 
bishop! Our Lord Becket! Way for our noble lord!” 
Enter Becket, followed by four monks. The people fall 
back, and kneel or bow their heads as he passes. The beggars 
fall on their knees, and hold out their hands in swpplication 
to him, shouting, “ Blessings on your noble lordship!” 

Becket. [Stopping] Ah! my poor friends, little ye know how 
much I need your blessing. [T'urning to the 
monks] Give them what ye have. They will 
not scorn the gifts of ket as do their 
nobler brethren. 

[He lifts up his hands in blessing, and passes 
on as the monks scatter money among the 
beggars and follow ajter. The beggars 
fight amongst themselves for the money as 
the people once more begin to pass to and 
fro on their way. 

First Citizen. Did ye notice that he said 

he needed their blessings ? 

Second Citizen. [Nodding his head] That 
did I! 

Third Citizen. Said I not the king was angry 
with him? Who comes ? 

[Enter the four knights; the beggars rush 
towards them. 

Fitzurse. Away, you filthy knaves [sneering]. 
Go, seek alms of your father Becket. 

Beggars. Bless him! God keep him! 

De Brito. [Angrily] Bless him, you scum ? 
Bless the man who is unfaithful to his king ? 
Away with you [striking with his hand at the 
nearest ar}. 

Blind Beggar. Ay, bless him ; he feeds us. 

Lame Beggar. We be not filthy scum to our 
Lord Becket. 

Fourth Beggar. We be his brethren, my noble 
masters. 

Fitzurse. ’Tis a dirty brotherhood [drawing and striking with 
the flat of his sword]. Now stand aside and let us pass. 

Blind Beggar. (Coming forward, tapping with his stick] Alms, 
noble lord, alms. 

De Morville. ’Tis eyes ye lack, dirty rogue. 

Blind Beggar. My Lord Becket sees for me, bless him ! 

Fitzurse. [Impatiently] Get ye gone. 

De Tracy. [Putting his hand to his dagger] Ye shall lack tongues 
to mouth your blessings. Begone ! 

[The beggars stand aside muttering, shaking their sticks threaten- 
ingly as the knights pass on, and then hobble ajter them, 
talking fiercely to one another. The three citizens walk 
slowly in an opposite direction. 

Third Citizen. So the barons openly scoff at Becket ? 

First Citizen. A sure sign that the king’s favour has passed 

from him. 

Second Citizen. Well, maybe ’tis so; certain it is that the 
barons bear him no good will. 

Third Citizen. Archbishop or no archbishop, I would not be 
in Becket’s place this day. 

[They pass out talking. 
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§cENE I. —Tue Krxq’s APARTMENTS IN A CASTLE IN NORMANDY. 
Time, 1170 a.p. 


(Groups of ladies and nobles scattered about the chamber. King 
Henry and Queen Eleanor seated at one end, whilst behind 
them stand the four knights. All are engaged in conversation, 
when a voice is heard outside. 

“Room for his Eminence the Archbishop of York.” 

The King. (Starting, and turning to Queen Eleanor] What wants 

be here in Normandy ? : 

[Enter Roger of York. He walks slowly forward, and stopping 
a few paces away, faces the king, who has risen to greet him. 
The groups break wp, and all stand attentive to what is 


Heney. Welcome to Normandy! Yet; Roger, there is but 
little brightness in your face. 

Roger. There is grave reason for my mood, your grace. 

Henry. Grave reason ! What mean you ? 

Roger. [Slowly and distinctly] Reason that affects the welfare 
of realm. 

Fenry [Striding forward] The peace of England! Read me 
this riddle, I prithee. 

Roger. Ye but lack the key, my ~~ 

Henry [Stamping his foot impatiently] Tarry not, my lord; we 
gow impatient. 

Roger. It was by your wish, my lord, that I crowned the 
prince “45+ your son, as king ? 

Henry. [Passionately] Yes, yes! Well ? 

Roger. Becket has returned to Canterbury, 


ny lord. 

Sue. Methinks my wit grows dull as my 
sharp. Becket has returned, say you, 

but he is my friend once more. 

Roger. [With emphasis] Your friend, m 
liege, but none of ours who do your will. 
We who but obeyed your wishes in the crown- 
ing of your son are excommunicate. 

[The nobles and ladies gather in groups, and 

whisper excitedly together. 

Henry. [Stepping back, and catching hold of 
the side of his seat] Excommunicate! Has he 
dared ? 


Eleanor. At last, my lord archbishop, you 
come to the root of the matter. [T7'urning in 
ler seat to Henry, who is standing deep in 
thought} What other ruin shall this man bring 
won your kingdom? Is gratitude dead that 
sch as he, lifted by your royal will from 
poverty to greatness, should so repay with 
deeds of evil the one who raised him ? 

[Henry seats himself, frowning angrily, and 
- looks wp. 

enry. Peace! peace! I say he is again m 
tiend. pe y g' y 

Roger. [Moving closer to the king] With me 
ae Gilbert of London and Jocelyn of Salisbury. 
What have we done that obedience to our 
sovereign brings such punishment in its train ? 
We ask but justice at your hands, my liege [falling to his knees, 
and holding out his hands in the direction of the king]. 

Eleanor. [Rising] Is the king’s word so light that such a 
man as Becket can make it null and void? Is your power so 
mall that those who do your will have no protection? Then 
_ ruled by Becket, and Henry is but «make-believe and 


vom [Rising, and pacing to and fro] How you all hate him! 
Yet he has dared me once again, and I do not brook such actions. 
Whilst hatred breeds your words, the welfare of my state must 
rile my mind. 

[Roger of York rises from his knees. 

Eleanor. [Angrily, and with derision] The state ! Why prate 
of state when all your power is dead ? 

- The church is cut in twain, and peace has gone from 
Us for ever, 

Henry. [Turning fiercely] You drag me on to rashness. Is 
there no man who can preserve peace for me? [flinging his arms 
mé) Is there none among you who break my bread will rid 
me of this priest ? . 

(He turns again, and, with his head sunk on his breast, passes 
rapidly from the chamber. The nobles and ladies turn and 
watch him as he goes, and then commence whispering together. 

_ Pitzurse speaks quickly to his companions. 
meter. Draw your swords, cross them, and swear this oath. 
a draw swords and cross them. Fitzurse holds the blades 
with his left hand, whilst the others lift their left hands 








above their heads.] Swear, here and now, thatif Becket refuses to 
do the king’s desire he dies. 

De Brito. I swear it. 

De Morville. He shall die. 

De Tracy. His blood be on his own head. 

Fitzurse. [Releasing the swords] ’Tis well. To England, my 
lords. 

[They pass out together, sheathing swords. 


Scene III.—Tue CaTHEDRAL AT CANTERBURY. 
Time, December 29, 1170, late afternoon. 


[Becket standing on the altar steps. Grim stands a little to the 
rear on the left-hand side. Other monks kneeling in the 
body of the church. The door is flung open quickly, and 
the knights enter unarmed. The monks rise and gather 
behind Becket quickly as the knights advance. He faces 
them, whilst Grim steps forward as if to intervene. 

Grim. My lords, what want you ? 

Fitzurse. Our message is for yon mischief-maker [pointing to 

Becket]. Go in peace ! 
De Brito. By your action Roger of York is excommunicate. 
Is this your duty to your royal master ? 

Becket. [Boldly] My royal master can but rule my body; he 

cannot rule my soul. 

De Tracy. Obedience he will have. Wilt remove thy ban 

from those whose excommunication have wrought ? 

Becket. [Turning away] Not I. ou speak of obedience to 





THe Deatu or BECKET. 


the king. Do not Roger of York and the other bishops owe 
fealty to me? 

De Morville. You punish for disobedience, and yet you dis- 
obey. Have a care lest your punishment be death. 

Becket. [Facing them once more boldly] I had rather die than 
Holy Church should suffer. 

Fitzurse. Then die you shall.—Come, my lords, remember 
your oath. 

Others. Ay, we remember. 

[They turn and go out of the church, whilst the monks scatter in 

all directions, leaving Becket and Grim alone. 

Grim. My lord, they mean you harm. Seek sanctuary. 

Becket. That my death is determined on I know. If my 
office gives me no protection, and this altar no sanctuary, no 
matter where I go, my life is forfeit. 

Grim. My lord, they dare not ! 

Becket. Alas, Grim, hatred breeds strange actions where sober 
thought would stand aghast. Many years these men have hated 
me, and my time is come. 

Grim. Fly, my lord! [Enter barons, fully armed. Grim sees 
them, and catching hold of the robe of Becket, falls on his knees.} 
Alas! too late. 

Becket. [Smiling sadly, placing his hand on the shoulder of Grim] 
Have no fear, my son. 

[The knights advance to the altar steps and draw their swords. 

Fitzurse strides forward, and puts his hand upon the wrist 
of Becket. 
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Fitzurse. Unhappy man, will you obey your king ? 

Becket. [Shakes off the grasp of Fitzurse] God alone is my 

master ! 

De Brito. Is it God’s work to set your king at defiance ? 

Grim rises, and stands by the side of Becket. 

De Tracy. A truce to argument. Wilt obey or die ? 

Grim. [Raising the cross and stepping between] Sacrilege, my 

lords ! 
}. Becket. Peace, Grim. [To the knights] I had rather die. 

De Morville. Your blood be on your own head.—Strike, 

inald ! 

[Rushes forward. Becket throws him off. Fitzurse raises his 
sword and strikes ; but the blow falls on Grim, who falls 
wounded. Becket raises his hands above his head and 
looks up. 

Becket. Into Thy hands—— 

[De Brito stabs him, and he falls to the 
strike him as he lies. Fitzurse be 


The other knights 
over him. 


De Morville. Is he dead ? 

Fitzurse. Ay, dead. 

De Brito. Away, my lords. 

[They rush out, leaving Becket and Grim lying on the altar steps. 


BLACKBOARD SKETCH. 


1. The ema between king and church contin 
reign of Henry VIII. ee yagi pry 
2. The barons hated Becket (a) because he was not of noble 
birth ; (6) because Henry made him chancellor. 
~ . The bishops hated Becket because Henry made him arch- 
ishop. 
4. Becket as chancéllor lived in almost royal style, and put 
the king before all others. 
5. As archbishop, he lived a life of self-denial, and placed the 
church above the king. 








FOLLOWING'THE LEAD. 


INCIDENTS FROM THE “LIFE OF 
ALFRED THE GREAT.” 


BY G. R. CHADWICK. 


HESE incidents were taken as 

history lessons in Standard III., with at first 

no intention of going any further. However, the chil- 

dren performed so well that it was decided to use the 
play at the exhibition of work held at Christmas. 

Two performances were given at Brunswick Wesleyan 
School, one at Cranmer Wesleyan School, and one (by 
request) at Loraine Street Council School. The group 
was photographed and published with a descriptive 
paragraph in the Liverpool Weekly Mercury. 

The incidents were taken from Alfred the Great, by 
Miss Macdonnel, whose fine historical plays are pub- 
lished by Messrs. George Allen and Sons, under the 
patronage of the League of the Empire. 1. Alfred at 
Athelney—defeat ; 2. Alfred at Ethandun—victory. 
The parts were learned by the children in their own 
time, and given occasionally as part of the history 
lesson—a few final rehearsals and the making of the 
costumes being all that was necessary to form an enter- 
tainment. The writer is indebted to the drawings by 


art of the regular 


Mr. F. E. Melton, for several designs for the properties 
used 


The keen interest taken by the children, and the 
critical spirit which they show, well repay any extra 
labour which may be involved in teaching history in 
this manner. All the properties used are made by the 
writer, the costumes being kindly made by the head- 
mistress of the infants’ department. The total cost 
of the whole was 18s. 6d., being an average of Is. 8d. 
per head for eleven boys. It is intended to produce 
a more elaborate exhibition during the present year, In 
which all the class may take part. 





NEXT MONTH 
OUR SPECIAL LADIES’ NUMBER 
WILL CONTAIN AN ARTICLE ON 


DRAMATISATION OF HISTORY, 


BY THE 


Head-Mistress of the Girls’ School, Clewer 
St. Stephen, Windsor. 


Illustrated with a number of excellent Illustrations. 
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MODERN SCIENCE NOTES. 


By J. G. M°INTOSH, B.SC., SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
GATESHEAD. 


Tue TEACHING OF KINETICs. 


NTIL quite recently the teaching of experimental 
U mechanics in the laboratory has been chiefly 
upon statical lines. The practical difficulty which arises 
in the measurement of time has probably been largely 

msible for this. Cheap stop-watches are easily 
teen, and the cost of repair practically amounts to 
the cost of a new instrument. Electric chronographs 
a expensive luxuries, and generally beyond the reach 
of the ordinary laboratory equipment. Even then they 
ge not always suited to the experiment which the 
thoughtful teacher wishes to devise for the elementary 
student. 

The development of the subject on kinetical lines has 
also been largely hindered by a traditional belief that 
the proper educational method of approaching the sub- 
ject was wholly from the statical side. In the very early 
sages this is to some extent true, but even then 
kinetical problems are so much more interest- 
ing, and appeal so strongly to the ordinary boy, 
gnerally through the medium of his bicycle, 
that I have found a judicious blending of both 
to be mutually advantageous. 

After all, the problem of locomotion is grow- 
ing daily in importance. Modes of transit are 
developing so rapidly that insensibly we are 
being driven in the direction of the practical 
sudy of kinetics. 

Tucationally the study of the laws governing 
notion in a practical manner is of even greater 
importance. The experiments which may be 
devised give such splendid exercise in graphic 
vork—the establishing of empirical formule 
amd the notion of a rate—that it is nearly 
qiminal to neglect this important branch. Did 
nt Newton practically frame the notions em- 
bodied in the calculus on experiments conducted 
in kinetics ? 

For many years, being disgusted with the ordinary 
nethods of measuring time, I fell back upon the method 
adopted originally, I believe, by Galileo. A little 
listotical research into the development of a subject 
itn provides the solution to many a problem con- 
honting the science teacher. 

This method consisted in weighing the mass of water 
lowing into a beaker during the time of duration of the 
‘periment, care being taken to sustain the water in 

te original reservoir at a constant level by means of a 
‘phon. The method gives very accurate results, but 
8 very tedious, and detracts a great deal from the 
terest of the experiment. 

Some years ago I adopted the expedient first devised, 
believe, by Mr. W. C. Fletcher of the Board of Educa- 
Yon, and described by him in the School World for 
fay 1904. This method is really a modification of the 
id experiment with the tuning fork and the falling 
lass plate. I remember having seen somewhere—I 

in Professor Perry’s laboratory—this method em- 

Poyed to find the velocity of the rim of a wheel. 

the objection to its general use lies in the difficulty 
"uch young students find in manipulation. To over- 


} me this, Mr. Fletcher used a strip of steel about 18 


Uches long, 


clamped at one end, and carrying a fine 





paint brush at the other. This spring is placed so that 
it vibrates at right angles to the path of the moving 
body, to which is fastened a strip of paper. The inked 
brush then traces upon the paper a sinuous curve, the 
wave lengths of which give the velocities, and the incre- 
ments in the wave lengths the accelerations. 

Originally the idea was adopted to determine the 
motion of a body down an inclined plane (see photo- 
graph). The body was a long trolley, weighted by 
pieces of metal inserted at regular intervals. This piece 
of apparatus can be used to demonstrate the relation 
between the distance traversed and the time, to give 
clear experimental ideas of velocity and acceleration, 
and to demonstrate approximately the truth of Newton’s 
second law, that “acceleration is proportional to the 
accelerating force.’ The reader is referred to Eggars’s 
Mechanics, chapter iv. (E. Arnold, London), for a full 
description of the method of procedure. 

The photograph also represents the adaptation of the 
method to the Atwood machine by Mr. G. Cussons, 
Technical Works, Lower Broughton, Manchester. 

This form of machine is by far the most efficient yet 





placed on the market. Its workmanship is thoroughly 
good and the price reasonable, the method of obtaining 
a simultaneous release of the vibrator and the falling 
body being exceedingly ingenious. 

As the photograph shows, I have had it fitted in the 
lecture. room in full view of a class. A number of ex- 
perimental records can be quickly taken and passed 
round the students. Altogether it is a most valuable 
item of teaching equipment. The photograph also indi- 
cates a further piece of apparatus for the measurement 
of angular velocity, made by the same firm. 

The notion of a rate of increase can be given to a 
class in practical mathematics by experimental demon- 
stration within the limits of an ordinary lesson, while 
not the least of the merits of the method lies in the 
fact that the records are permanent, and may be re- 
ferred to at any time. 


PELTIER AND THOMSON EFFECTS. 


The following method of demonstrating the Peltier 
and Thomson effects is described by Mr. Starling in 
Nature for February 16th ult. :-— 

“In Fig. 1 the current passes through an Sb-Bi-Sb 
bar, the points of contact being amalgamated to reduce 
the resistance. Two coils of No. 36 S.W.G. covered 
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copper wire are wound on the bismuth, one near each 
junction, and by means of the leads A and B are —— 
in the gaps of a metre bridge and a balance produced. 
On passing a current of 1 ampére through the bars, one 








Fic. 1. 


junction is heated and the other cooled, which is in- 
dicated by a galvanometer deflection due to the oee 
in resistance of the copper coils. The direction indi- 
cates a heating where the current flows from Sb to Bi, 
and vice versd. 

“Fig. 2 shows a similar arrangement for ve 
the Thomson effect. The bent iron rod is heated to re 
heat at C, and the ends A and B dip into vessels of 
mercury, thus ensuring a large temperature gradient. 





Fie. 2. 


On passing a current of 10 ampéres in the direction 

ACB, AC is warmed and CB cooled, showing that the 

Thomson coefficient is negative. The part EF must be 

ses in asbestos wool, to prevent heating disturbances 
om outside.” 


Tue Formation oF SPHERES IN LIQUIDs. 


In the same issue of Nature, Mr. C. R. Darling gives 
a method of demonstrating spherical formation of liquid 
in a medium of equal density. 

I have tried the experiment which he suggests, and 
find it works very well. A glass beaker about 10 cm. 
diameter and 15 cm. high is filled with water at 22° C. 
to two-thirds of its height. By means of a pipette, 
100 ¢.c. of a solution of 30 grams of common salt in 
1 litre of water are discharged at the bottom of the 
beaker, so as to form a lower layer slightly denser 
than the water above. A large funnel furnished with 
a tap, and having a stem 1 cm. or more in diameter, 
is now placed centrally in the beaker, so that the stem 
terminates about 7 cm. from the bottom of the vessel. 
A quantity of commercial orthotoluidine, at a tempera- 
ture less than 22°, is poured into the funnel, and the 
tap turned so as to allow the liquid to flow gradually 
into the water. A sphere of orthotoluidine forms on the 
end of the stem, the growth of which resembles that of 
a soap-bubble blown from a pipe. It is quite easy to 
form in this way spheres 6 or 8 cm. in diameter, and the 
red colour of the orthotoluidine makes the experiment 
clearly visible to a class. 

The funnel may be lifted out, and the beaker sur- 
rounded with a square glass vessel of water at 22° C., 
and the true spherical form of the drop is then seen. 

If the vessel contain water at 15°, the sphere will 
elongate about a horizontal diameter and sink; whereas 
if the temperature of the surrounding water be at 
27° or more, a vertical elongation will take place, and 


attach itself to the surface of the water in the form of 
a hanging drop. This behaviour is due to the fact 
that orthotoluidine and water are equal in density 
at 22°, but owing to the former liquid possessing a higher 
coefficient of expansion, it becomes less dense than 
water at 22°, and more dense at a lower temperature. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I thank a correspondent from Dharapuram in Southern 
India for his kindly references, and assure him that no 
query, however small, will be unworthy of attention. 

1. To cleanse the tube of the siphon barometer you 
might try washing with sand ead hydrochloric acid. 
Should this fail, try boiling out with aqua regia. Half 
fill the tube with aqua regia, and proceed to boil the 
liquid in contact with the glass at the points where the 
dirt adheres. It may be advantageous to leave the 
whole affair standing for twelve hours. I have generally 
found the most dirty tubes succumb to this treatment. 
After cleaning the tube, rinse with platinum distilled 
water, and allow to drain. When the glass is very 
clean, interference colours will be noticed as the water 
drains away. 

2. To construct a galvanometer for use with Wheat- 
stone bridge experiments, I cannot do better than quote 
to you the specification given by Professor J. A. Fleming, 
in his book on Magnets and Electric Currents. I had 
some galvanometers made in the workshop to this 
specification about twelve years ago, and they are still 
in _ working order. 

btain two pieces of hard wood }$ an inch thick 
and 4 inches square, and cut in the centre of each a 
hole 1 inch in diameter. Make or obtain a stout card- 
board tube, 1 inch in external diameter, and 2 inches 
long, and glue the wooden pieces on to the ends of this, 
so as to make a short bobbin with square ends. Into the 
interior of this tube fit a cork which slides easily in; or 
better still, turn a wooden plug with a projecting edge 
(see Fig.). Over the outside surface of one cheek 





Fiemine’s SimpLe Form oF MrrroR GALVANOMETER AND 
Lamp CasE. 


fasten a watch glass or piece of thin mica to close the 
opening of the tube. 

Procure half a pound of double cotton covered wire, 
of size No. 32 8.W.G., and carefully wind this on the 
bobbin. Before so doing, it is better to increase the 
insulating power of the cotton, and prevent it absorbing 
moisture by boiling the covered wire for some time i 
melted paraffin wax. eid 

Fix to one of the wooden cheeks two brass binding 
screws or terminals, and in winding on the wire bring 
out the inner end of the wire through a small hole made 
in the cheek quite close to the paper tube, and attach 
the bared end to one terminal. When the winding 1s 
complete, connect the outside end of the wire to the 
other terminal. 
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Silver a small disc of microscopic cover glass half an 
inch in diameter. Full directions for doing this may 
be obtained from Laboratory Arts, by G. H. Woollatt 
(Longmans, Green, and Co., 3s. 6d.). To the back of 
this fasten three small fragments of magnetised watch 
spring by a little touch of shellac varnish placed on the 
centre of the mirror only, the poles being placed in the 
game direction. The mirror and magnets are then 
suspended from a brass pin stuck into the plug, by a 
short length of unspun silk. 

The plug is then inserted in the tube, so that the 
mirror and magnets come exactly in the centre of the 
coil. 

It is convenient to add to the galvanometer a short 
vertical brass wire stuck in one cheek. On this wire 
is made to slide a cork, traversed by a short length of 
magnetised knitting needle (see Fig.). This acts as a 
controlling magnet. 

The lamp and scale may be easily constructed from 
a biscuit tin. Place inside this a small paraffin lamp, 
cutting a hole in the top for the chimney, and a hole 
in the side on the same level as the flame about §” in 
diameter. Place this lamp about a yard from the gal- 
vanometer, and by means of a convex lens focus the 
sharp image of a fine wire stretched across the hole just 
above it. 

This arrangement is very serviceable for use with a 
home-made Wheatstone bridge, and is moderate in cost. 


“St ete 


ORAL ARITHMETIC. 
BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


I HAVE penned a number of articles on written 
arithmetic, but have not touched on the important 
subject of mental or oral arithmetic. A book pub- 
lished by Messrs. Nelson called Continuous Mental 
Arithmetic contains a series of very good exercises 
which should train the children in connected thinking 
and help them to set out their written solutions on 
intelligible lines. Therefore I do not propose here to 
set forth a string of suitable exercises, but to give some 
general hints on the teaching of oral arithmetic. And 
frst I will touch upon “number” as taught in the 
infant school. 

I have frequently heard teachers insisting on the child 
giving its answer in a complete sentence. Thus the 
question is asked: “ There are 8 apples in one bag and 
Tin another; how many in both?” And the answer 
expected would be : “‘ There are 15 apples in both bags.”’ 
The answer “15” is correct and complete in itself. 
When a child is required to give its answer in a com- 
plete sentence, it has two tasks cast upon it—namely, 
to calculate the answer, and then to express it in a 
complete sentence. Answering in sentences should 
never be required when it interferes with quick and 
connected thought. 

One great difficulty experienced in the number lessons 
of these little ones is in getting the children to group 
tather than count. It is a good plan—except when the 
lass is large and the teacher cannot effectively super- 
vise it—to induce the young ones to arrive at their cal- 
culations by “doing” for themselves. Thus counters 
or any other suitable apparatus should be used. But 
when employed it is a very common thing to see the 
children using their counters by ones. Let me illustrate 
What I mean. ; 
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A child has 10 counters and 5 counters, and he realises 
that altogether there are 15 counters. The question is 
then asked: “I have 15 apples, and give 6 away; how 
many are left?’ And the child laboriously takes the 
6 away by singles in order to obtain the answer 9. It 
should be encouraged to take the 6 away in the fewest 
possible attempts—say by twos, threes, or, better still, 
the 6 at once. 

If children were trained on these lines, there would be 
less “‘ finger counting ”’ in the upper school. 

Many a time I have been asked to suggest a remedy 
for this counting in ones, and I give here one that has 
proved very effective. The ball-frame is used, and 10 
beads placed on one line and 8 on another. Then what 
I term a “number race” commences. The child who 
calculates the correct number of beads in the fewest 
counts is declared the winner of the race. I generally 
start by counting the 18 in singles, and recording my 
effort by placing the number 18 on the blackboard, and 
characterising the attempt as a poor one. I then tell 
the children that if they can count the 18 in twos or 
threes, etc., they will beat me. Probably one comes out 
and counts in twos, and his effort of 9 counts is placed 
under mine and declared to be better. If he counts 
in threes, 6 is written down. And, lastly, the one who 
counts in two essays is announced the winner. 

In a recent visit to a school I named one boy as the 
winner who said 10 and 8 were 18, when another boy 
immediately replied that he could count “ at twice,” 
and gave 9 and 9 as his answer. 

In this way the number 18 would get thoroughly 
analysed. Of course, with less advanced children a 
smaller number would be taken. 

In Standard I. the number 24 might be taken in this 
manner. The 24 nuts are put in a group, and the one who 
can remove them to another place in the least number of 
tries is the winner. Thus a child will be led to see that 
24 is made up of 12 twos, 8 threes, 6 fours, and so on. 

Children taught on these lines will get a good ground- 
ing, and the arithmetic would not be so painfully slow 
as it is in many cases. This sort of teaching in the lower 
part of the school, and the learning of the multiplication 
table up to, say, 16 times in the upper part, and the 
abolition of mechanical and unnecessary side-work, 
would enable a child to get through much more work 
than one generally finds done at present. 

A useful exercise to set to Standard I. is this :— 

56 
20 
9 
18 
The numbers are placed on the board, and the children 
are told there are 4 bags of oranges. They are then 
asked to raise their hand if they know which bag has 
most in it, but not to speak; and likewise with the 
least bag. .They are then to reckon how many oranges 
they would have if the man who had the largest bag 
and the man who had the smallest bag were to give his 
oranges to them. Frequently, when giving such an 
exercise as this to be worked on paper, and with larger 
numbers, in Standard II., the children have unthinkingly 
added all 4 numbers; but when asked to get the result 
orally they are much more successful. This is sur- 
prisingly strange, but perfectly true, as teachers may 
discover for themselves if they make the attempt. 

Other questions might follow as exercises in mental 
arithmetic. Thus: “ How many oranges in the other 
two bags?” ‘“ How many more oranges in the largest 
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bag than in the second largest ?”’ “ How many oranges 
must I put in the smallest bag so that there shall be 
the same number in it as in the next largest?” And 
again: “ If I take the oranges in the two smallest bags 
and divide them equally among 3 boys, how many will 
each boy get?” This last answer should not be ob- 
tained by dividing 27 by 3, but the child should be 
led to see that there are 2 nines in 18, and therefore he 
has to deal with 3 nines. 


A—ANOR. 


‘7 3s is the range covered by the first volume of 

The 1911 Nelson Encyclopedia, which is just to 
hand—literally to hand, for I can sit by the fire and 
examine it at my ease. It is a handsome little volume, 
strongly and tastefully bound in dark red cloth, and 
weighing some twelve ounces. The type is clear and 
open, the paper excellent, and the illustrations are well 
turned out: altogether, so far as the outward appear- 
ance goes, the little volume is an excellent shilling’s 
worth. Let us test its contents for a few moments. 
We first assure ourselves that “ Ananias ” still retains 
his popularity. Then we turn to the article on the 
“ Aeroplane,” which takes up about eleven pages of 
the book, is on the whole simply worded, contains several 
excellent diagrams, and concludes with a useful list 
of aviation records, and a bibliography of the subject. 
So far this is excellent. All the “ Alexanders” are 
here, including the popular actor who has recently 
advised teachers to deal with history according to 
Practical Teacher methods. I was disappointed in 
being referred to C on looking up “ Admirable 
Crichton,” for he was more Admirable than he was 
Crichton. I thought I knew all about “ A.E.I.0.U.,” 
but find that the letters express to the initiated the 
imperial device of the Emperor Frederick III. I shall 
be specially interested in the I volume, for it may be 
that I1.0.U. may have a less disreputable meaning 
than it usually carries; you never can tell. Under 
“ Zilfred ” we are referred to plain “ Alfred,”’ which is 
good common sense. “ Ather” is well treated, and 
“ Afforestation ”’ is adequately dealt with. ‘ Agraphia” 
is @ new nervous complaint, sufferers from which set 
down with the pen meaningless combinations of words ; 
the disease is now very common. The twenty pages 
on “ Agriculture”’ make excellent reading. ‘“ Mark 
Akenside’s ” butcher parentage is duly noted ; we sug- 
gest that it is really immaterial even to point a moral 
or to afford a warning. It is almost worth the modest 
sum which Messrs. Nelson ask for this volume to learn 
the meaning of “ Aldiborontiphoscophornio.” Under 
“ Action ” we get a column descriptive of the ordinary 
preparations for a naval fight, which is surely tracking 
the meaning of a word to its last lair. There are some 
half-dozen pages of “‘ Adams,” but it is to be hoped that 
“ Eve ” is to receive separate treatment under EK, other- 
wise there may be meetings about it. On the whole, 
it is really wonderful how little one misses in turning 
over the pages of the book. And we once more 
recommend each of our readers to requisition the 
volumes as they appear for the school library. For 
myself I should thoroughly enjoy conducting a re- 
search yd of intelligent boys or girls through the 
pages of The 1911 Nelson Encyclopedia. It would be 
a species of intellectual scouting full of adventure and 
surprise. 





THE CENSUS. 


MEMORANDUM FROM THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


1. THE decennial census will be taken on the night of Sunday, 
the 2nd of April next. The Registrar-General has informed the 
Board of Education that on the occasion'‘of the census of 1901 
his department received valuable assistance through the efforts 
then made in schools to promote a wide interest in the under- 
taking, and to instruct the scholars on points of importance 
connected with the filling up of the census schedule; and he 
has expressed a hope that he may receive similar assistance on 
this occasion, and, if possible, in a greater number of schools. 

2. The Board of Education, in communicating the Registrar- 
General’s request for assistance, desire to commend the matter 
to the most careful and sympathetic consideration of all con- 
cerned. They have no doubt that the advantages, both from 
a national and a local point of view, of securing accuracy in the 
census returns will be recognised by educational bodies, as by 
other bodies in touch with the public business of the country, 
and also by teachers; and they are confident that the request 
for all such assistance as can properly be given in schools will 
be most favourably eatarcet 4 and as far as possible complied 
with. It is clear that the rendering of such assistance is in no 
way alien to the legitimate functions of schools, especially those 
which are aided or recognised by the State ; and the Board have 
every hope that the teachers, upon whose co-operation in this 
matter so much must depend, will be not only anxious to render 
a public service, but also quick to recognise the educational 
possibilities of the census. An event of this kind, affecting as it 
will every household, cannot fail to be of at least some interest 
to all but the youngest children in each family, and may not 
inappropriately be the occasion of a general departure from the 
ordinary course of school routine. 

3. It is therefore suggested that the census should form the 
subject of one or more special lessons in all classes for older 
children in public elementary schools. In the majority of 
evening and technical schools it will probably be sufficient to 
put up the enlarged copy of the schedule and the memorandum 
concerning it which has been prepared by the Registrar-General, 
in order that the students may have an opportunity of studying 
it for themselves. But instruction may advisedly be given upon 
it in those classes to the subject matter of which such instruction 
appears to the Local Education Authority to be appropriate. 
The more general aspects of the census will readily furnish material 
for a lesson, or for more than one lesson, suited to the age and 
capacity of the scholars of public elementary schools. The general 
purpose of the census and the way in which it is carried out can be 
made clear even to young children, and they will have no difficulty 
in understanding or seeing for themselves why the census must be 
taken on one day, and why one particular day of the week is 
the best day for the purpose. The census schedule itself and the 
manner in which it is to be completed should be taken as the subject 
of one or more lessons in classes of older scholars or students ; and 
in connection with the various heads of the schedule some of 
the principal objects of the census may be explained and illus- 
trated. It may be shown why it is important, both for the 
locality and for the country, that the number of people of each 
sex in each town and in each parish should be correctly known ; 
that it should be known how the population of the country as 
a whole is growing, how the population of each town and parish 
is increasing or decreasing, and how fast in each part of the 
country the urban part of the population is growing as compared 
with the rural part; that the birthplaces of the people, and 
especially of those who come from abroad, should be known; 
that there should be accurate knowledge of the trades and occu- 
pations carried on in different parts of the country, and of the 
number of men and women and of boys and girls engaged in the 
various trades and in the various branches of each trade; that 
the number of people living in each year of life should be known ; 
that the number of persons who are afflicted with blindness, deaf- 
ness, etc., should be known; and that there should be complete 
information about the kinds of houses in which people live. It 
may be shown, in a general way, how accurate knowledge on 
such points is of very great service to those who have to watch 

the health of the people or to consider in what ways their general 
comfort and welfare can be promoted, to those who have to study 
the trades and industries of the nation and the occupations of 
the people both in town and country, and to those who have to 
consider what kind and number of schools are necessary. + 
offering these very summary suggestions as to topics which will 
be found of general interest, the Board desire in no way to pre- 
scribe the kinds of lessons which should be given. 
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T= coveted prizes this month go to— 

1. Jno. W. West (13), Crewe Green School, Crewe. 

2. Charles Murray (14), Garnetbank Public School, 
Glasgow. 

3. Ethel Pitt (12), Loxford Girls’ School, Ilford. 

4. Stanley Jukes (12), National School, Brierley Hill. 

6. John Lindley (12), West Dyke Council School, 
Redcar. 

7. George Steedman (13), Grange Council School, 
Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

8. John Ewing (11), Oatlands Public School, Glasgow. 


Commendation is given to— 

E. Nance (11), Goodmayes Council School, Ilford ; 
William Reid (13), King Edward School, North Shields ; 
Rose Harvey (13), Campsbourne Council School, Horn- 
sey; William Ward (12), Enderley Council School ; 
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Ralph Crow (12), Enderley Council School; William 
Culpan (11), Booth Town Council School, Halifax; G. 
Barrow (12), Sulyard Street Council School, Lancaster ; 
Alfred Carr (12), Sulyard Street Council School, Lan- 
caster; Phyllis Fuller (13), Pendre School, Prestatyn ; 
Richard Ward (12), Fairfields Council School, Basing- 
stoke ; William Lawford (14), Fairfields Council School, 
Basingstoke; Flora Lovegrove (9), no school address 
given ; George Coates (10), New Penshaw Council School, 
Fence Houses, Durham. 


—— 


The drawings this month are again full of interest, 
and show a wide range of selection and great variety 
of treatment. Even such unpromising material as a 
rough bit of twig can be made a good subject for study, 
and one which demands careful observation and good 
execution to suggest the texture of the bark, etc. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


SOME HINTS ON TEACHING COLOUR.—II. 


BY AGNES E. FARMAN. 


HE early stages in the teaching of colour—those 
suggested in last month’s issue—may well be 
taken as part of the winter course, to add interest to 
and brighten the lessons which, except at Christmas 
time, are often rather devoid of colour; but there 
js still a more important advantage to be gained 
by overcoming, at least partially, the initial technical 
difficulties of using the brush, mixing and putting the 
paint on paper early in the school year. It is often 
found that teachers postpone this part of the work until 
the season when the greatest wealth of material is pro- 
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curable; but it is obvious that far better results will 
be obtained if the children come to their work on the 
spring flowers, not only with some preparation for the 
handling of their tools, but also with a certain amount 
of appreciation and understanding of the varied colours 
of the spring growths. In all this first practice the 
children should be taught that painting is really draw- 
ing with a brush, whether it be within a boundary line 
not; and to emphasise this, opportunity should be 
frequently given them of making their studies without 
ay pencil sketch, or with only a few leading lines. The 





leaves and buds of many of the early flowers are par- 
ticularly good for such exercises ; the long flowing lines 
of the daffodil, snowdrop, and crocus can be well re- 
produced by a brush (Figs. 1 and 2, and p. 682), and 
the spirit of the growth can perhaps be more easily 
obtained with a flexible point than with a pencil. In 
pencil drawings children often give such leaves a 
rigidity that conveys no idea of their graceful lines. 
Afterwards a careful study for details of growth may 
be made. 

As a rule, when form is the aim of the lesson, it is 
well to take single flowers, but in one primarily on colour ; 
double flowers, such as the daffodils on p. 682, make 
quite as good a study, since it is the mass of colour 
which is dealt with rather than the form. With a 
bunch of violets, a spray of lilac, laburnum, sweet- 
william, or a head of clover, the mass of colour is again 
the thing to be aimed at; and this will be rendered 
much more effectively by direct, brush drawing with 





full rich colour than by an attempt to draw all the 
small intricate details. 

In all these exercises, whenever the question arises 
as to what paints are to be used, reference should be 
made to the experimental sheets suggested in the March 
number, so that pupils may rely on information they 
have themselves gained, rather than depend on a mix- 
ture suggested by the teacher. If those exercises have 
been carefully worked out, there should be no difficulty 
in attempting the gradations of colour, as in the daffodil, 
ranging from orange in the heart of the flower to paler 
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yellow on the outside petals, through the yellow-green 
on the back of the flower to the green stalk and the bluer 

ay-green of the leaves. So also with the crocus, in 
which the tint of purple on the petals deepens to the full 
colour where the flower merges into the stalk, and this 
again pales down almost to white; the green of the 
leaves becomes less strong where they enter the sheaths, 
and these are often tipped with a brownish colour that 
js again repeated in the corm. 

In these lessons the children must be continually 
reminded of the necessity of having plenty of liquid 
colour in their brushes: dry colour is never rich or 
fresh, and necessitates a number of meaningless touches. 
Liquid colour does not mean washy colour ; but what- 
ever its depth, the paint must be wet enough to be 
guided easily and freely over the paper. For junior 
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of trees with their buds, catkins, and sprouting leaves 
(Fig. 3); and if these are analysed in the usual way, 
either on paper or verbally, it will be quite easy to 
make the children realise the beauty of a quietly col- 
oured scheme. 

When these lessons on colour have been carried for- 
ward to some extent, exercises may be given to see what 
the children have learnt, and how they can combine 
colours themselves in order to make a pleasing arrange- 
ment. For example, a geometric pattern may be drawn, 
a pale tint of any colour washed over the whole, and 
when this is dry, the pattern emphasised with a darker 
tint of the same colour, the exercise being to select one 
which will harmonise with the first wash. Fig. 4 gives 
two tints of green. This may be followed by three 
tints of a colour (Fig. 5). The analysis of the colours 





classes it is not advisable that they should retouch or 
work over their studies; a bad piece of work should 
be attempted again. This prohibition of retouching 
does not apply so strictly to the older pupils, who may 
carry their drawings further at the discretion of the 
teacher. 

If the colour requires the mixture of several pigments, 
care must be taken not to overmix them in the palette, 
for this results in muddy colour. It is best to let them 
amalgamate only slightly at first, and blend more when 
brushed on the paper. By this means a greater variety 
is produced, and variety means interest. Monotonous 
evenness of colour is never found in Nature. 

Besides the brightly-coloured spring flowers, there 
are also the growths of more sched tints, which in 


their way are quite as beautiful, such as the branches 
VOL. XXXI. 





found in any natural object, such as are suggested in 
November 1910, and in the March issue of this year, 
may also be used for the same purpose. The onion on 
p. 682 is a further example, and any analysis made in 
this way may be used for an arrangement or scheme of 
colouring. 

As the lesson is supposed to be one on colour, and 
not on design except in so far as the colour is concerned, 
the pattern may either be given as a printed outline, 
traced from some good example, or, as before suggested, 
set out as a piece of geometric work, and this used as 
a field for colour experiment. Two examples on p. 682 
are shown—one from the onion, and one from the purple 
crocus. In the latter the spot of orange is suggested by 
the stamens, though these do not show in the drawing. 
In analysing schemes of colour from Nature it is some- 
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times helpful to show approximately the proportion of 
one colour to another; and it is better to choose 
things with few colours, and to get the utmost out of 
these, than to wander over a larger range, which may 
confuse the children. 





Fie. 4. 


In addition to the natural objects, colour schemes 
may be made from a multiplicity of things, sometimes 
at first sight unpromising. The rich yellows and browns 
of a piece of rusty iron, the reds and greens of an old 
brick wall, the faded colours of an old farm cart, the 





verdigris on a piece of disused copper—all afford excellent 
examples. 

This study proves both useful and attractive. It 
appeals to the love of colour innate in all children, en- 
courages in them habits of observation in their search 
for fresh instances, and increases their judgment and 





Fia. 5 


perception in its demand on their selective powers ; 
but it need hardly be said that the application of such 
colour schemes, though begun in this way on paper, 
should not end here. The end is that the children 
should be educated so as to appreciate things of good 
colour, and in after life be able to apply this know- 
ledge in their homes. 











ART AND THE BOOK. 
BOOK-COVERS. 


BY W. E, 


Tue Covers or Fine MANUSCRIPTs. 


|= ancient days writings were preserved from injury 

by covers of various kinds. The marvellous * 
Durham Book was such a work of art that after 
Cuthbert’s death, in 698, the Bishop of Lindisfarne 
caused it to be encased in covers of gold, enriched 
with precious stones; and this care for fine manu- 
scripts continued to be the practice up to the time 
when printing multiplied books and made them 
cheap. This was hardly to be called bookbinding, as 
we understand the term. The writings were fastened 
together and protected by wooden covers. Then gold- 
smiths, engravers, and jewellers were called in to beautify 
these rough covers with plates of gold, with enamels in 
various colours, and with crystals or even with precious 
stones. 

Of course, in after times, especially in times of war, 
these books were seized for the sake of their covers: 
the books themselves being rudely torn away and cast 
aside as useless—one of the reasons why magnificent 
manuscripts became lost to the world. 

By constant wear, as well as through constant pilfer- 
ing, even the books which were not destroyed lost parts 
of their golden ornaments ; and for that reason, when 
some pious possessor tried to repair the damage in later 
years, he added other ornaments quite differing in style 
from those used when the book received its first covers. 
Sometimes, indeed, on the same book there will be many 
additions that represent intervals of two or three hun- 
dred years. It is easy to detect these, because each 





* See Practical Teacher, June 1910. 


SPARKES, 


age had its own style in ornament, and the restorer did 
not often try to add the missing portions in harmony 
with the parts which remained. 


Book CovER MADE IN THE ELEVENTH OR TWELFTH 
CENTURY. 


This is a beautiful example of the rich ornamentation 
that was lavished on the covers of old manuscripts. 
The centre figure of Christ, with the right hand raised 
in the act of blessing, is made of embossed gold—that 
is to say, the gold was raised from the back by means 
of small punches. In the left hand, and resting on His 
knee, Christ holds a book with an ornamented cover. 
The whole style is ancient in character, and recalls the 
illuminations dating from the eleventh century. * 
Around the figure runs an inscription in which the names 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John can be read, and 
what looks like Vox horum ovat (whose voice exults). 
Other parts are broken, and the meaning is not clear. 

From this it appears likely that this originally covered 
a copy of the Gospels. Plates of finely-embossed gold 
surround this central figure, together with eight other 
plates (two on each side) made of enamel, all the work- 
manship being exquisitely finished and finely designed. 
Included among this elaborate chased work are many 
crystals and precious stones, so that one may say the 
first makers of book covers were goldsmiths and jewellers, 
whose work gave the key to the principles which the 
later designers of bookbindings followed when leather 
took the place of these gorgeous coverings of ancient 


* See the illumination (Practical Teacher, August 1910) similar in design. 
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manuscripts. Though it was not always the case, the 
general rule was to select some important figure to 
stand in the centre, and around this to build a rich 
framework which harmonised admirably with that 
figure; just as in later days, when kings and nobles 
collected printed books, the centre of the cover was 
frequently filled with a coat of arms or a monogram, 
which had a surrounding border of lines or stamped 
ornament. 

Ancient books were not placed on their edge side by 
side as we place our books in a library. On the con- 
trary, they were placed flat in cupboards, the most 


early covers. In museums, many of the finest ivory 
carvings, containing dozens of delicate figures, are merely 
book covers, and they are generally pierced with holes 
showing where the fastening nails were driven from 
them into the wood. Cloth of gold, velvet, and satin 
were also frequently used ; in fact, craftsmen in all the 
arts were called upon at times to display their skill in 
carrying out in various materials ornaments for the 
covers of choice manuscripts. 

For less important works leather was freely used, 
and it is said on good authority that the stamped leather 
cases made in the twelfth century at Durham, Winchester, 





Cover for an illuminated manuscript. 
(This was probably made in the 11th-12th century.) 


important, no doubt, having a separate compartment to 
themselves. When the book was thrown open, there 
would be considerable risk of injuring the delicate gold- 
smith’s work ; so that it early became the practice to 
lace large bosses in the four corners raised a good 
eal above the level of the ornamented cover, an example 
of which may be seen in this present instance, where 
the four crystals at the corners project beyond every 
other part of the book. In later days heavy brass 
studs were very frequently fixed at the corners, to pro- 
Yet the fine coloured and “ tooled” covers to printed 
ks. 

Gold and silver were not the only materials used for 


and London (the chief centres for the production of 
written books) were the finest in the world. Many remain 
to this day: there was no gold to tempt the thief to 
destroy the books so humbly encased. Such books 
would no doubt be laid upon one another, as may be 
seen in the accompanying illuminated letter from a 
finely-written Bible of the fourteenth century. It will 
be seen, too, that the pages were often kept flat by 
means of clasps or other fastenings fixed on the covers. 


Fine Brinpines For PrintepD Books. 


I have already pointed out that, when books came 
to be printed, the chief anxiety was to cast founts 
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of letters which should copy as closely as possible the 
handwriting of scribes. It is not surprising to find that 
the early bindings of printed books were ornamented 
in the same manner as the covers which protected fine 
manuscripts. bye 

In speaking some months ago of Byzantine writing, 
[ drew attention to the fact that Constantinople (Byzan- 
tium) was noted for its marvellous buildings, most 
gorgeously decorated, and that, as might have been 
expected, this delight in elaborate and rich ornament 
was quite naturally reflected in the manuscripts com- 
ing from that city in the eighth century. The reason 
is not far to seek. Byzantium stands at the gateway 
of the East. Persian and Indian work passed through 
the city on its way to Europe, and a love of ornament 
became natural to the artists who were settled in 
Byzantium. 

It was no doubt this delight that led to the making 


the Venetian printer Aldus, who was a scholar as well 
as a craftsman. He had many rich patrons; he took 
the greatest care in printing fine editions ; he employed 
Greek scholars from Constantinople to edit his books, 
and Greek bookbinders to cover and decorate them. 
Among his patrons was one Jean Grolier, whose name 
is grateful to all lovers of books, not because he was an 
author, but because he was so whole-hearted in his delight 
in fine editions. In 1512 he was French ambassador in 
Venice, and later, in 1525, he lived in Milan. A culti- 
vated man, what was more natural than that he should 
become a close friend of Aldus the scholarly printer, 
or that he should supply him with money to bring out 
choice bocks, beautifully bound? He had a library of 
three thousand volumes—an immense library when one 
considers that these were the early days of printing— 
and of these about three hundred and fifty are known 
to exist, for the most part carefully preserved in museums 
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Initial letter from an English illuminated Bible of the 14th century, 
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showing an early book-case with the books lying flat. 


of such fine covers as the textus cover at the head of 
this paper. It will be seen at once that the designer 
was inspired by Byzantine art. It is even possible that 
the designer was himself a native of Constantinople. 

And for brilliant manuscripts decorated with the most 
delicate and highly finished illuminations one has to 
turn to Persia and India, from which countries the early 
illuminators in Europe learnt so much. This exquisite 
taste and care for detail are quite as evident in the book 
covers from the East, and the early bookbinders in 
Italy turned naturally to Persia and India for their 
designs, or perhaps it would be better to say for the 
principles of their designs. The example printed below 
is a fine example_of Oriental binding. 


JEAN GROLIER AND ALDUS THE PRINTER. 


You will remember that in our last number mention 
was made of the italic lettering introduced in 1501 by 


or in private collections—not preserved because of the 
books themselves, generally speaking, but because of 
their magnificent bindings, a “Grolier” being as ex- 
pressive a term among collectors of books as a “ Raphael” 
is to a collector of paintings. 

Grolier afterwards returned to France. From that 
day French bookbinding became the most notable in 
the world, and remained so for centuries. The natural 
taste of the Frenchman in what pertains to ornament 
had much to do with this ; his pride in exquisite book- 
binding has served as a spur to maintain the emimence 
he reached in Grolier’s day, when Parisian and Lyonese 
bindings were world-famed. 

For though there have been richer bindings than 
those which were common in France during the reigns 
of Francis I., Henry II., Henry III., Henry IV. (all of 
France), few, if any, can compare with them in fine 
taste; and modern craftsmen continually go back_to 
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these beautiful works as to an inexhaustible mine from 
which to draw a wealth of design. No one knows the 
names of these clever artists, just as the world knows 
nothing of the astonishing craftsmen who wrote and 
illuminated early manuscripts; yet there is as much 
skill, knowledge, and taste in the designs as there is in 
many a painting jealously guarded in our galleries. 


Oriental book-cover, showing interlaced bands in the ornament. 
(Interlaced bands were afterwards common in Italian and 
French bindings.) 


Grolier would have delighted Charles Lamb, who 
writes so enthusiastically of the “‘ noble borrower,” the 
man who seems to convey an honour upon the person 
he lays under tribute; for Grolier’s habit was to have 
the words “ Jo. Grolierii et amicorum”’ impressed at the 
foot of the binding to indicate that the book was the 
property “of Jean Grolier and his friends.”” What a 
collection Lamb’s princely borrower would have made 
had he lived in Italy in the years 1512 to 1525! 


* TooLinGc ” IN BooKBINDING. 


_ Before speaking further about Grolier’s bindings, it 
is well to say something about the way in which leather 
covers were ornamented. Long before printing was 
invented, saddlers and other workers in leather had 
been accustomed to ornament their productions, such as 
harness and caskets, by means of metal dies, which, 
placed on the soft leather and struck by a hammer, 
eit an impressed pattern. By combining these into 
patterns running into squares or other figures, a very 
satisfactory ornament could be obtained from a few 
simple dies. This was known as “ blind” tooling, to 
distinguish it from the practice introduced into Italy 
urmg Grolier’s stay at Venice—a practice which led 
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to covering the die with gold-leaf, or impressing gold 
into the “ blind ” tooling. 

It is evident that with half a dozen dies of different 
designs (flowers, leaves, twigs, stars, and so on) one 
could combine them in an infinite number of ways 
into patterns to fill a space, or to form a border 
round a space. Thus, if the face of a book cover was to 
be decorated, a cluster made up of a flower and two or 
three leaves could be impressed at the corners, and a 
border of stars could be made to run along the borders 
of the covers to meet these designs in the corners. Or 
the whole face of the covers might be stamped like a 
piece of printed calico. 

That is the simplest way of decorating covers; and 
now that, as a rule, only the backs of expensively-bound 
books are tooled by hand, this same method is generally 
employed. Look at the tooling on the back of any such 
book, and you will see that only a very few tools have 
been used—a few sprigs or spirals or leaves—but these 
have been turned this way and that to form dainty 
patterns. 

But in Grolier’s bindings, as well as in all the finest 
examples after his day, the faces of the book were 
decorated. Here a few tools for stamping were some- 
times used, but the greater portion of the space was 
decorated by the artist, who, first drawing a design in 
lines, introduced bands and loops in a marvellously 
clever manner. 

Grolier’s books are almost always decorated with 
interlacing bands, to which floral forms were added. 
As might have been expected, the Greek bookbinders 
employed by Aldus and Grolier had copied largely 
from Oriental designs, in which interlacing lines are 
very common; but this is of the least importance. 
What really distinguishes these artists is not their use 
of this or that method—whether they used bands or 
flowers or what not—but the really extraordinary taste 
that is evident in using such simple elements to build 
up such glorious designs. There was nothing “ finnick- 
ing” in their handling; their stamps were often quite 
large and simple. In after years there came a craze 
for tiny tools, with which the whole cover was orna- 
mented to such a degree that the leather is hardly to 
be seen. Sometimes, as in Henry the Third’s reign 
(Henry III. of France), the royal books were stamped 
in patterns copied from the Jace then so much in fashion. 

Tastes differ; some ages have loved this elaborate 
ornamentation, but Grolier’s bindings are generally 
admired for their beautiful spacing, delightful contrast 
of straight and curved lines, open free drawing, choice 
use of colour (for these bands were painted in blue and 
red). One feels, in looking at the early Aldine or Lyonese 
bindings, that a gifted artist had sat down with one of 
Grolier’s morocco-bound books in his hand, and had 
looked upon it as a choice space to be filled in an artistic 
manner, with a design that should not have the appear- 
ance of being merely a happy accident, but one as care- 
fully thought out in all its parts—its breadth of bands, 
size, and shape of central ornament, for instance—as if 
the artist were thinking out a fit decoration for an im- 
portant building. It is difficult to express just what 
makes the difference between these fine designs and 
later ones, in which very much more gold has been used, 
and infinite patience shown in covering the ground with 
fine toolings. Perhaps it is that in these Italian and 
French bindings one recognises the trained artist as 
the designer, while in the later bindings the results 
point rather to a highly-skilled craftsman, gifted with 
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marvellous patience, but without that trained taste 
which comes from an artistic training side by side with 
a craft training. 

In olden days the designer and the craftsman were 
often one and the same person. He learnt his design 
by continually copying the works of masters ; and then, 
as was frequently the case, his own inborn taste led him 
to modify these designs in a very beautiful manner. 


Two Earty Frencu BinpINegs. 


Here are two examples of French binding wrought at 
Lyons in the sixteenth century. The rich interlacing 
of bands is the main feature of both. This strap-work 
was, of course, derived from Eastern countries; but it 
was eagerly seized upon by European designers, and 
was already so common in England by the time of 
James I. that “ strap-work”’ is the particular mark of 
Jacobean design, appearing, as it does, not only on book 
covers, but in stone and wood carving, on buildings, 
furniture, jewellery—in fact, in all the arts. 


this, in fact, is the almost universal plan in all countries. 
On the other hand, when the pattern is sunk into the 
die, the impression is reversed—the soft leather is 
squeezed into the die, and the pattern stands in relief. 

The early bookbinder, still learning from the East, 
tried his hand at using these intaglio tools; moreover, 
when he was using punches on the surface of the covers 
on which he had used these intaglio tools, he drove the 
leather back in order to leave his lines projecting. 
The book on the right-hand side is a fine example of 
such work. Evidently (and especially when gilt was 
introduced) these projecting patterns, though very 
delightful in their play of light and shadow, were less 
suitable for books that were freely handled, as there 
was danger of rubbing down or chipping the leather, 
and the gold-leaf would soon be flaked. True, the 
brass bosses at the corners would do much to prevent 
injury, or even the heavy clasps would serve the same 
purpose, as they would be raised considerably above 
the surface. You may see where the clasps were 
fastened on the book in question. 





Early French bookbindings, showing the interlaced bands copied from Oriental art. 
(Grolier’s bindings were often similar to these.) 


This strap-work, especially when the bands are inter- 
twisted, reminds one chiefly of Arabian work; and 
when it was used on book covers, in Grolier’s days, the 
straps were usually associated with leaves and flowers 
taken directly from the East. In the book on the right 
in the reproduction, these curious leaf forms and flower 
forms are to be seen enclosed within bands, or springing 
from their edges, though it is only by courtesy they 
can be called flowers or leaves. The general name is 
arabasques, since the Arabs, forbidden by their religion 
to copy natural objects, were driven to invent forms 
that bear only the faintest likeness to anything living. 

It will be seen that these arabesques are in outline. 
In early days they appear in three styles on book covers— 
solid, or in outline, or azured (that is to say, with lines 
drawn across them). Two azured leaves stand in the 
centre of the book on the left. 

The Eastern maker of covers for fine manuscripts 
had varied his methods with much skill. Sometimes 
instead of using dies in which the pattern stands out 
boldly from the face, ee as in the type used in print- 
ing the letter is raised, the Oriental workman hollowed 
hia pattern in the metal. It is clear that when leather 
is stamped with tools in which the pattern projects, 
the impressions will be sunk below the surface; and 


Tue PosstnLE CoNNECTION oF “ TOOLING ” 
witH EarLy PRINTING. 


An interesting light on the origin of printing is shown 
by considering the practice of the early saddlers and 
makers of handsome leathern caskets. It was pointed 
out above that these craftsmen were in the habit of 
ornamenting their work by means of well-cut metal 
dies, by means of which they stamped patterns on the 
leather. These patterns were cut into the metal. 

I do not know that any examples exist, but it may 
readily be seen that the die-cutter, in order to prove 
his design—that is to say, in order to see whether the 
outlines were clear—may have resorted to the common 
expedient of smearing the die with colour or thick ink, 
and taking from it an impression on paper. Gold- 
smiths, too, used dies to ornament their work, and it is 
quite probable that they too would prove their dies in 
the same way, or perhaps by impressing them on wax. 

At any rate, die-cutting was an ancient art that had 
reached a high state of delicacy long before printing 
was invented. And one remembers, too, how the first 
printer, Gutenberg, was assisted by the goldsmith Fust, 
who most likely not only supplied money, but cut the 
punches or dies (which in this case consisted of letters) 
for the making of type. We know that the practice 
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was to take such punches, and, by striking them sharply 
with a hammer upon lead, to make a mould, into which 
the molten metal was poured to form type. The very 
excellence of Gutenberg’s first printing shows that the 
die-cutter of his types (or typefounder) was an ex- 
tremely able man, since on that score alone can we 
account for the regularity of the earliest types. 


Space forbids more than a mention of the splendid 
bindings in which for two hundred years Italian, and 
especially French, royal books were encased. Names 
of collectors and binders of exceptional merit stand out 
sharply: De Thou and Le Gascon are two of these, but 
there were many others whose names are forgotten. 
Royal book-collectors, such as Henry II., Henry III., 
Henry IV., together with Catherine de Medici (with her 
library of four thousand volumes), encouraged the art 
of binding, so that any books with their princely coat of 
arms or monograms are eagerly bought up whenever 
they appear. 
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In a more extended article it would be interesting, 
too, to point out how the designers copied designs for 
lace, or ironwork, or stained glass, or wood-carving as 
grounds for book covers; and the use of embroidery 
and painting would naturally be mentioned. Then, 
again, the insides of the covers had their separate 
designs ; and even, in later years, it was not uncommon 
to paint pictures on the edges of the closed book. 
To-day we have remains of this in the practice of gilding 
the top edge of the close book, or sometimes in “ mar- 
bling ” the sides. 

Thus the precious book was not merely beautifully 
printed, but every part of the outside was decorated. 
The covers were stamped and painted, pierced gold and 
silver were sometimes used, and even the clasps were 
things of beauty ; and, moreover, the edges of the book 
itself, quite apart from the covers, were delicately 
painted with figures or landscapes. Truly, few things 
have been more lovingly decked than that most precious 
of man’s possessions—the book. 





A Leatuer Baa. 

NSTRUCTIONS as to leather and materials are given 

in last September number. 

This is a more difficult exercise than either of the 
preceding ones, and it is helpful for the class to con- 
struct the bag first in brown paper. 

The pattern is ruled, as usual, on the back of the 
skin, and the parts are cut out. The dimensions of 
these are given in the diagrams on page 690. 

The suspending strap C is laid in the middle of the 
front piece A, so that the top edges FG and HJ coincide. 
Holes should be punched as in Fig. 1, and also two holes 








in the back piece B (Fig. 2) to correspond with the 
two outer ones in A. 

Next, the front and back pieces are laid together 
with the outsides facing each other, and the side edges 
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. are strongly overcast on the wrong side with the sewing 
silk. The bag is then turned inside out, so that the 
} outside of the leather is in its proper ‘place, and the 


SIMPLE LEATHER-WORK FOR SCHOOLS. 


BY AGNES E. FARMAN, 


holes along the bottom are punched about } inch apart, 
and threaded with a leather thong (Fig. 3). If neces- 
sary, the positions for the holes may be marked with 
ink. The thong is finished off with the ends inside, 
and these should be safely sewn together with silk. 
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Next, the suspending strap is laid in its place once 
more, as in Fig. 1, and threaded as in Fig. 4, being 
fastened off as before with the silk at the back. The 
two covering pieces, D and E, are now laid in position, 
one .on the front over the suspending strap, and the 
other immediately under it at the back. The top edges 
of both should coincide with the edge K of the back 
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piece of the bag. Holes are punched through the three 
thicknesses of leather between the divisions of the sus- 
pending strap, and through the two thicknesses at each 
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DIAGRAMS. 


end (Fig. 5). Great care must be taken that the punch two holes already punched on either side, and passed 

escapes the straps. The holes are threaded with thongs, round the second suspending strap, as in Fig. 6, the 

as shown in the finished bag, the ends being sewn ends again being sewn together. 

together at the back. The top may be finished in various ways. If a 
The gusset must now be folded inwards, on the metalwork class is available, a hook can easily be 





lines suggested by the dots in the diagrams; and made in copper, with a wide face and pierced holes, 
in order that it may be held in its place, a strip to which the top end of the suspending strap may 
of leather about 4 inches long is threaded through the be attached by threading the two with a strip of 
leather (Fig. 7). 
j | | | | Another way is to pass the end of the strap through ! 
| | | a long link of strong copper wire, to which a chain Is ] 
mae 
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attached, as in drawing of, completed bag. If nothing 
of this kind is obtainable, a brass curtain-ring serves 
every purpose (Fig. 8). The two last methods need a 
waist-hook to which to suspend the bag, and these can 
be purchased at most fancy drapers. 





The bag when in use is opened by lifting up the 
cover piece D with one hand, and pulling down the 
lap of the suspending strap C with the other. The 
hand is inserted between the straps, which are now 
quite loose. 

Fig. 9 shows the bag when completed. It may be 
varied both in shape and construction, according to the 
individual fancy of the worker, or a pattern may be 
tooled on the front; but as a rule the thonging will 
be found to be sufficient ornament, the workmanship 
and materials giving character to the whole, whilst 
preserving the simplicity of the design. 

Other articles suitable for such elementary leather 
work as the above are a purse and a serviette ring, and 
others will no doubt suggest themselves to the teacher 
and pupils as the work progresses. Variety may be ob- 
tained by using thongs of a different coloured leather, 
but great care is needed to blend the two harmoniously. 

Craft work of this kind is a great incentive to draw- 
ing. The realism and utility appeal to the pupils, and 
provide an excellent means of expressing concrete 
artistic ideas. 
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ART IN THE MANUAL TRAINING ROOM. 
SUGGESTIVE MODELS.—II. A FLOWER VASE IN TEAK. 


BY W. H. 


HIS little flower-vase is made of ,*,” teak through- 
out, and is meant either for dried or natural 
flowers. If used for the former, it should be finished 
natural, for the reason mentioned in No. 1 model; if 
for the latter, it might with advantage be varnished or 
polished. 

The vase is provided with a zinc tank or flower-holder, 
which comes flush with the top. A development is 
shown in Fig. 1. The metal is cut out in one piece, 
bent round a piece of wood planed to fit the opening 
in the top easily, and soldered in position (Fig. 2). All 
the joints are plain “ butts,” held together by glue and 
screws. 

The main decorative features are the square-headed 
serews—the preparation of which was explained in last 
month’s model—and the 3” square indentations on each 


RODGER. 


side. In chiselling out these depressions great care 
must be exercised not to injure the sharp square edges. 
A }” chisel should be used at first, knocking it in every 
sixteenth of an inch or so with the mallet, and keeping 
clear of the lines. By sinking the chisel round the inner 
square this part can now be cleared out to the depth 
(Fig. 3). After the proper depth has been reached, 
a }” chisel can be used right up to the lines, the waste 
wood now falling inwards. This procedure is necessary 
where a perfectly straight cut is desired (Fig. 4). As it 
is somewhat difficult to get a smooth surface on the 
bottoms of these indentations, a carver’s grounding 
stamp is used to produce a uniform surface. 

Fig. 5 shows a photograph of the model when in use, 
and Fig. 6 gives all the necessary details of construction 
for the making of the model. 
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THE HISTORY LESSON AND DRAWING. 
ARCHITECTURE.—II. | 
BY W. H. ELGAR, 


OME years since there appeared in the Practical 
Teacher's Art Monthly a series of papers on “ Archi- Se ‘ 
tecture for Teachers.” These were simply, as their 
title indicated, written for teachers, and gave some idea 
of the essentials of architecture as exemplified by our 
native styles, and some hints as to practical methods 
of study. The present paper will discuss simple applica- 
tions of those methods, as well as some further and still 
simpler ones. 

When studying detail there is always the likelihood 
of losing the idea of its relation to the building of which 
it forms a part. To prevent this, it is always best to 
make even the slightest sketch of the whole building, 
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: or section of the building, marking plainly where the 
| . 8 . » ' 
feature occurs. A sketch of this character is Fig. 1, | 
showing the front of the Georgian house which boasts 
of the interesting doorway (Fig. 2). Perhaps it is best } 
to refer to this at once. Georgian houses are very often 


symmetrical in elevation, the door being in the middle, 

and one or more windows on either side of it; and the 

windows of the upper stories corresponding, the one 
| over the door often being of some other shape—round 
: or round-headed—while the others are rectangular. 
The walls run straight up, there being no overhang as 
in former periods, and the different floors are often 
marked by some slightly projecting courses of brick- 
work. In most cases the joinery of windows, doors, 
staircases, and cupboards is very gocd and very in- 
teresting, being made by hand. The details, of course, 
are inspired by Renaissance ideas. Our doorway shows 
two three-quarter columns of the Doric order under two 
fragmentary entablatures which support a pediment. 
Under the pediment is seen the fanlight, with fancifully 
shaped divisions, and the substantial six-panelled door, 
which is flanked by similarly panelled jamb-linings. 3 
This is given because it is a type of many that are 
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rapidly passing away before the improver. These doors 
are all worth sketching; many of them are quite simple 
and within the power of the ordinary pupil. Their 
variety is astonishing when they come to be studied. 
For children, who cannot grasp the whole of a build- 
ing, the font is probably the best substitute; for it is 
complete in itself, and does not depend much upon its 
surroundings. Early fonts are often very plain, Fig. 3 
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being a type very widely distributed over our country. 
This consists of a rectangular block of stone, having its 
sides cut into a series of panels, its lower edges cham- 
fered, and a hemispherical depression in the top. This 
block is supported by one large and four small plain 
cylinders, which rest upon a slab of stone, with its upper 
edges chamfered. Many variations of this simple 
arrangement occur, some even without the panels, and 




















Abacus of Cap, 


Fie. 8. 


some with a general slope to the sides instead of the 
chamfered edges. All make admirable simple modelling 
exercises, which should be done to scale to be of any 


Fie. 9. 


real use. This neglect of scale seems to be the most 
serious fault with much of our school claywork. 
A peculiar variety of this type is the font at Tints agel 





Church, Cornwall (Fig. 4). 


Here it will be seen that 
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the angular supports stride out considerably, are octa- 
gonal imstead of cylindrical, and have simple bases ; 
the bowl has faces carved at its angles, and snakes loop 
the heads to one another. This photograph is from a 
clay model made to the scale of one inch to a foot. 
The model rests upon a square of wood, and is held 
firm by five large wire nails, one in the centre and one 
up each sloping support. 

Some of our woodwork courses seem to neglect the 
chisel somewhat. This is rather to be regretted, as a 
command over that tool is a good preparation for wood- 
carving. Then generally the exercises which depend 
largely upon the chisel are among the least interesting. 
The photograph, Fig. 5, shows some simple Norman 
mouldings cut in wood with ordinary firmer chisels. 
The dimensions of the upper and lower examples will 
be seen from the scale drawings, Figs. 6 and 7. Quite 
a different effect, it will be seen, is obtained by cutting 
the diamond-shaped moulding in the centre of the 
photograph in different ways. 

In taking sketches from buildings for such work, 
considerable differences will be found in the sizes of the 
details (see Fig. 8): the lines within which the mould- 
ing runs are generally equidistant, but the widths of 
the various units are governed by the sizes of the stones, 
each stone containing a number of complete units. 
Perhaps the best way is to measure a number and take 
the average. 

Nothing but good can come from making such sketches 
as Fig. 8, which shows the way in which two similar 
mouldings are blended on one stone, ABCDE. The 
gradual diminution of the round billet moulding down 
to DE on the abacus of the capital is most ingenious, 
the full projection being preserved all the time (see 
section xx). This sketch is from the well-known inter- 
lacing arcade which ornaments the outer walls of much 
of the eastern transepts of Canterbury Cathedral. Cf 
course such a sketch should be accompanied by a rough 
idea of at least one complete arch of the arcade, just as 





Fig. 1 indicates the position of the doorway (Fig. 2). 
Space only has prevented this being supplied as well as 
one to accompany Fig. 9. This capital does the work 
of transferring the weight of two plain arches, which 
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impose a square of masonry on to its top, to the octa- 
gonal pier beneath it. The change in its form is cleverly, 
if roughly, accomplished. If this problem be attempted 
with clay, a small block of wood, or even a piece of soap, 
it will be discovered that it is not so easy as it looks. 
The pupil will soon discover that it is essential to mark 
out the octagonal and square forms very carefully before 
beginning to cut. A simple exercise of this nature is 
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much more valuable than it at first appears, forming 
a wholesome corrective to the carelessness arising from 
the ease with which models in clay can be modified. 
Then such work is the exact counterpart of much of 
the modelling on the add-a-bit idea, being a kind of 
subtract-a-bit, which cannot be put back. 

The shallow carving shown in our sketch is included 
to show how cleverly the Normans adapted their orna- 
ments to almost any shaped surface. Such work can 
be easily suggested by simply scratching the surface 
of some soft material with a hard point. Possibly we 
shall find opportunities when manual work is extended 








and made more generous and catholic to include some 
simple exercises which foster glyptic ideas. 

Our last illustration (Fig. 10) represents a piscina, 
a feature often found in the south walls of chancels 
of our old churches near the east end. Such a niche 
forms a splendid exercise in the study of light and 
shade for older pupils, who often are doubly interested 
when told the object and use of such features. 


10. 


This subject is perhaps the widest of all those treated 
under our heading of “ The History Lesson and Draw- 
ing,” and the most important, a knowledge of the styles 
being almost essential to the student of history, and of 
great advantage to the artist. How interesting to be 
able to tell not only the ages of the various parts of a 
church, but to read the history of a town in its houses ! 

However, this is certain, that any one who once 
begins the serious study of architecture never regrets 
or leaves it entirely. Attention will create interest, 
and interest will deepen into a lifelong affection for 
our history in brick and stone. 
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EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK—SOME HOPES AND FEARS. 


BY H. HOLMAN, ESQ., M.A. 


HE annual meeting of the Educational Handwork 
Association (London Branch) was held recently 
at the rooms of the Royal Society of Arts. The retiring 
president, Dr. C. Kimmins,’M.A., took the chair, and 
briefty introduced the new president, H. Holman, Esq., 
M.A., who selected as the subject of his presidential 
address, “‘ Educational Handwork: Some Hopes and 
Fears.” 

Life began and continued, remarked the lecturer, 
with hopes and fears, and a very real fear was with 
them that afternoon, for they had sustained a very 
serious loss in the retirement of Dr. Kimmins from the 
presidency of their Association. Speaking for himself, 
as the newly-elected president, he would promise to 
do his very best to further the interests of the Associa- 
tion, and to ensure its continued success; but to the 
members present he could at present only tender the 
well-known advice to “‘ wait and see.” 

With regard to the hopes and fears in the general 
outlook, he thought at the present moment there was 
every reason to feel hopeful. People were talking about 
handwork as a means of education, not always wisely 
or with knowledge, but they were getting more and 
more alive to its possibilities. The most important 
official document on the subject was, of course, the 
recently-issued Board of Education report on “ Hand- 
work in Elementary Schools.” Second to this in public 
importance was the long-delayed report of the London 
County Council Conference on Handwork, which they 
hoped to see published very soon. In studying the 
Board of Education report, he found some very good 
suggestions, but they were so mixed up with bad ones 
that it required a great deal of sifting to get at the 
good points. 

One satisfactory thing he noticed was that the subject 
was evidently troubling the official mind, and he hoped 
that this report would really lead to something definite 
and practical in the direction of instruction in handwork 
throughout the country. 

One of the fears which he had was caused by noticing 
that the report was vitiated throughout by the attitude 
taken up by the writers, who seemed to treat handwork 
as merely a method of instruction, and as a sort of 
handmaid to general school work. That view, in his 
opinion, was a vicious one, and this was an issue which 
they as an association would have to face. The im- 
portant question was, whether handwork was to be 
made a subject of instruction, or whether it was to be 
regarded as a method of assisting the ordinary work 
of the school. He noticed also that the writers of the 
report recommended the retention of special grants for 
certain specified subjects of handicraft. He would 
greatly prefer to see a fixed grant for all schools. This 
point, he considered, was a bad element in the general 
situation. 

Then, again, the spirit of industrialism cropped up 
again and again in the report. At the age of ten or 
eleven it was recommended that the handwork should 
be “more industrial”? in character. They ought to 
tip that idea in the bud, or evil days were ahead of 
them. If this idea grew, who could foretell how far 
itwould be carried? We should have pottery taught 
here, ironwork there, and agriculture somewhere else— 
the teaching of industrial occupation instead of educa- 





tional handwork. He did not know whether, in suiting 
handwork to the needs of the various districts, we may 
not have a proposal to teach the picking of pockets in 
the East End, for this was certainly a highly-developed 
form of handwork. Industrial teaching was tried fifty 
years ago on the subject of agriculture, and failed 
utterly; then the teaching of political economy was 
advocated, and started in the elementary school. This 
also failed, and for the same reason. The fact was 
the child should not be taught to imitate the man; the 
child must be regarded as a child. 

There were several non-educational hints thrown out 
in the report on the subject of gardening, and what was 
termed home-making came also under the head of 
manual training. There were very vague and elusive 
ideas respecting handwork running through the report. 
Of course the tying of boot-laces was handwork, so 
was the blowing of noses ; but there was no educational 
training in these accomplishments. In his opinion, it 
was a mistake to attempt to make little girls mto little 
mothers. When the proper time came, then experi- 
ment educationally in this matter, but not with little 
children. 

Then, again, in the report the writers speak of emula- 
tion as a means of bringing the slow and timid children 
up to the general level. This was a pernicious idea—just 
payment by results again—the old percentage nonsense 
cropping up once more. The slow children brought up 
to the average! Why? Surely it would be better to 
treat slow children as slow, and the quick ones as quick, 
and not vainly strive for the dead level of general 
uniformity in education. But there was evidently a 
striving after the latest ideas in education by those who 
didn’t quite know or could not entirely sympathise 
with them. 

It always would be so until there was a root-and- 
branch reform of the Board of Education. There were, 
he knew (and he spoke with an inside knowledge of the 
subject), many able men in the Education Department. 
Many good things were started by them. They couldn’t 
help moving with the times—sometimes. But the Board 
of Education damned the expert—the man who made 
a special study of educational reforms—and thought it 
better to consult the man in the street for improve- 
ments in our educational system. 

Dealing with the present outlook in the schools, he 
thought that, on the whole, it was a good thing to place 
the manual training department under the headmaster, 
so that the work there was not detached in ideals and 
working from the rest of the school, Undoubtedly the 
manual training teacher should take his place as one of 
the regular staff of the school, and not be looked upon 
as an outsider or inferior to the rest of the teachers. 
There was now, he thought, a chance that the principle 
underlying handwork would leaven the whole system 
of school education. Of course there was always the 
fear that an aggressive and uninformed head-teacher 
would interfere with the manual training teacher. He 
hoped that this would not be so; but he could not 
conceal the fact that some head-teachers looked upon 
handwork as an interesting sort of amusement, but not 
as in any sense real education. Thus they had a mild 
contempt for the whole thing. He, the lecturer, was 
sure that in the infant school we had the beginning of 
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a real education. He thought that to look at hand- 
work as a method of instruction only was a very 
serious mistake. It is true we might often with ad- 
vantage make things for the sake of illustrating other 
school lessons. But this was not handwork im any 
serious sense. He thought that where this idea had 
taken root the result was wasteful and disgraceful— 
wasteful, because they were always doing little things 
crudely and incompletely; they were always at the 
beginning of things—always attempting new things, 
and never acquiring skill in anything. This was the 
result of the prevalence of the pernicious idea that 
handwork was merely the handmaid to other school 
subjects. In his opinion, handwork meant the acquisi- 
tion and development of skill. There was nothing more 
important than the proper development of skill. If 
you got rid of skill, you got rid of the idea of develop- 
ment. 

Why not include the digging of school drains, and 
ally it to gardening? There would then be the correla- 
tion so much advocated in these days. And who knew 
that by-and-by we might so develop these ideas that 
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we might make each school a self-supporting industrial 
school. 

In the discussion which followed the lecture, it was 
clear that the audience were not by any means agreed 
as to the point of view which it was best to take of the 
proposed introduction of handwork into schools. Some 
teachers present plainly advocated the industrial bias 
which the lecturer had so emphatically condemned. 
Others thought that a compromise was possible, and 
suggested that handwork should be regarded as a method 
of mstruction in the lower classes, and as a distinct 
subject of instruction, with a suitable industrial tendency, 
in the upper part of the school. ‘ 

One head-teacher said that he had requisitioned a 
supply of buttons, needles, and thread, so that he might 
teach his poor boys to sew on these indispensable articles, 
thus making handwork of very real use to them. 

It was altogether a very animated and suggestive 
discussion, which at least showed that there were two 
sides to the question, and indicated the difficulties 
surrounding the introduction of educational handwork 
in elementary schools. 








SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE JUNIOR CLASSES. 


She old conventional style of drawing in bare out- 

line is rapidly passing away, and giving place 
to a more realistic representation. This is a great gain 
in every way. It satisfies the child’s natural inclina- 
tion, and gives, when carefully and systematically 
taught, a far more complete conception of the object. 
Hitherto the use of colour has been mainly confined 
to “ brush drawing ;’’ and brush drawing has been some- 
what limited in its outlook, consisting for the most part 
of typical brush strokes and the representation of 
natural forms and patterns derived from both these 
sources. There is nothing wrong about this; but the 
object of the present short article is to suggest that the 
brush may also be used in making the complete repre- 
sentation of common objects. 

The illustrations given on page 699 are only sugges- 
tive; they may be multiplied by the score. They 
range from a simple square of coloured kindergarten 
paper, with one corner turned down, and which is a 
suitable exercise for Standard I. children, to the buckles 
and mirror which are difficult enough for the best 
scholars of Standard IIT. 

It should be noted that this is not “ painting ” in its 
true sense. The outline is always very carefully drawn 
first, for “form” is most important. In some cases 
a little tone—inherent in the thing itself, as the corners 
of the blotting-pad and the bottom of the magnet; or 
the cast shadow, as in the plant label, the magnet, the 
escutcheon; or the very simplest light and shade, as 
in the buckles—is put in. The colour of the object 
is then added. This colour is not conventional. It 
should be as nearly as possible the actual hue of the 
object. For this reason, in the earlier exercises, examples 
having simple flat tints should be selected—luggage 
labels, envelopes, and such like. There need be, then, 


no convention about the colour; a simple flat wash is 
all that the representation demands. It adds very little 
to the difficulty, but greatly to the appearance of the 
drawing, and to its realism. Colour is also so useful 
in suggesting the material of which the object is made. 

A drawing scheme of the present day need not, there- 
fore, be divided into “drawing” and “ brush drawing.” 
A selection of natural and common objects should be 
made, suitable for the class as far as form and colour 
are concerned, and carefully graduated. They are then 
represented in the manner best adapted to them. For 
example, leaf forms may be drawn in pure outline with 
the pencil, such drawings showing the details of stem, 
veins, and serrations; or direct with the brush, in full, 
strong colour, the object being to represent the mass. 
Some objects need only black and white, such as a black- 
edged envelope, a domino, etc.; while others demand 
colour, and perhaps a little pencil shading, as in several 
of the illustrations. The latter should be confined to 
small spaces at this stage. The hard point of the pencil 
is not a good medium for covering large surfaces. The 
larger objects—such as the palm leaf fan, plant label, 
and mirror—are suitable as class exercises; but the 
smaller examples—such as the tuning-fork, magnet, 
luggage label, buckle, ete.—can only adequately be seen 
by two scholars at the same time. There is, however, 
no reason why all the children should be drawing the 
same object at every lesson. It is an excellent thing 
to throw them on their own resources sometimes. If 
this plan were adopted, there would be no separation be- 
tween the various forms of drawing, nor any different 
outlook on pencil and brush work. All the drawing 
work of the school would form a complete whole. These 
illustrations, too, may be suggestive for junior work 
for the ““ Honours Page.”’ 
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HANDWORK FOR JUNIORS. 


BY H. WAY, 


PAPER AND CARD WORK.—III. 


ta the preceding and accompanying suggestions for 

practical work, paper and card, cut to a definite 
size, prepared by the teacher, is necessary. The work 
aims at cultivating an increasing acquaintance on the 
part of the children with measurement and the use of 
the ruler and pencil. By applying measurement to the 
production of definite objects, and by the use of coloured 
papers, interest is sustained, while, at the same time, 
in handling squares, rectangles, and triangles, uncon- 
sciously these forms are being impressed upon the mind. 
It is not necessary nor advisable to teach these forms 
in the abstract before giving them to be experimented 
upon. A square drawn in a book is quite an abstract 
idea to a child, and drawing a square or oblong by the 
aid of the ruler alone is a waste of time, and the cause 
of much vexation in endeavouring to secure a true right 
angle. What grown-up person would waste time in 
constructing a square, which he wanted exact, by the 
aid of a ruler alone? The point of the lesson would be 
entirely missed if the children had to draw their own 
squares, rectangles, etc. For such reasons it is recom- 
mended that the shapes to be experimented upon should 
be given to the children prepared at this stage. 

When facility in the use of ruler and pencil has been 
secured, introduce the set-square, which should be of 
thin light wood, and small. Here is a new instrument 
with three angles, one of them larger than either of the 
others. Let the children fit this large angle into all 
the right angles which can be suggested—the corner of 
the book, a picture-frame, a pane of glass. By so doing 
the pupils will observe that this instrument can be used 
in obtaining the particular arrangement of two lines 
which we call a right angle. Draw right angles by the 
aid of the set-square. Next instruct the children in 
the best way of using the set-square. With the ruler 
draw an upright line, mark a point on the line, place 
the ruler against the line, lay the set-square against the 
ruler, keep the ruler firm with the left hand, and slide 
the set-square up the ruler to the point ; hold the ruler 
and square with the left hand; put the point of the 
pencil in the mark: if the set-square touches the pencil, 
draw the line. Practise drawing right angles in this 
manner with horizontal and oblique lines; always use 
the ruler and set-square together. Having now some idea 
of the right angle, let the children discover the pro- 
perties of a square. The lesson may proceed on these 
lines. Each child is supplied with a square of thin 
paper. By folding corner to corner it will be seen that 
the opposite corners are equal and the adjacent sides 
are equal ; by folding edge to edge it will be seen that 
the adjacent angles are equal, and the opposite sides— 
that is, the four sides—are equal and the four angles 
are equal. Now let the pupils fit the angle of the set- 
square into the corners, and they will see that the 
angles are right angles. Thus they will learn that a 
square has four equal sides and four right angles. In- 
stead of following with the usual square drawn in a 
book, give the children a piece of irregularly torn paper, 
no side straight, and let them construct a square with- 
out any help from the teacher. Cut it out, and fold it 
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as the original square was treated. The many failures 
will do more towards teaching the properties of a square 
than hundreds of squares drawn in a book. An oblong 
may be treated in the same way. 

Next proceed to construct and cut out a square, an 
oblong, of definite size, and turn it into an interesting 
object. These objects should become the property of 
the children who made them. Further exercises in the 
manipulation of the set-square will be given in the next 
article. 


PractTicAL Work. 


Fig. 16. A folding exercise. Give the children an 
8” square of paper, coloured. Fold as in illustration, 
mark figure, cut out shape, cut along lines shown white, 
fold together, placing arrow-head corners in slits, and 
pass through. The four corner squares should be tucked 
in when folding. A small sweet box is the result. 

Fig. 17. Give the children an equilateral triangle, 
cut out in bright-coloured paper, length of side 8”. 
Measure sides, mark middle point of each side, draw 
lines from corners to these points (the lines should cross 
at one point). Mark a certain distance down these 
lines, cut down to this point, and turn into a windmill. 

Fig. 18. A key label in thin tinted card. Give the 
children an oblong 4” by 14”. Mark distances as shown, 
draw the figure, and cut out. By putting pressure on 
the pencil make a deep line at the point a, bend the 
end over with the line inside, pierce a hole, and put the 
string through. 

Fig. 19. A windmill. Give the children an 8” square 
of tinted card. Mark out as shown; then let them cut 
a 54” square of paper into four by drawing the diameters ; 
stick these squares on as shown. 

Fig. 20. Give children a rectangle of brown paper 
8}” by 74”. Mark points 54” from each corner of base ; 
join; mark as in diagram, and cut out. The object is 
intended for a picture postcard holder. Slits can be 
cut to put the corners of the card in, or the card can 
be stuck on at the corners, the children being allowed 
to judge the distances from the edges. 

Fig. 21. A small pin-tray. Give the children a 6” 
square of tinted card. Measure distances, and mark as 
in diagram. Make deep folding lines with pencil, and 
fold up with lines inside as in 2la; fasten with midget 
paper-fasteners. 

Fig. 22. A small tray with sloping sides. Proceed 
as in Fig. 21. Pierce holes in corners, and fasten with 
string or ribbon. 

Fig. 23. A book-cover in brown paper. Mark out 
as in diagram, and cut out. Fold on dotted lines, and 
fasten by inserting arrow-head in slit. 

Fig. 24. A paper bag. Distribute sheets of paper 
22” by 9”. Mark 44” on each side; draw line across, 
and fold bottom edge on to this line ; open out; complete 
the marking out, draw the line for slit, 3” from bottom ; 
cut out and fold. The side pieces must be stuck down ; 
the flap passes through the slit. ' 

Fig. 25. A match-box tidy. Distribute pieces of 
card 44” by 43”. Mark out as in diagram, make deep 
pencil lines, cut out, fold, and fasten with fasteners as 
in 25a. 
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-HIGHROADS OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


Book III. England and Wales. 


| . 16 Coloured Plates and many Black-and-White Illustrations. 1s. 3d. 


THE POOL OF LONDON. 
(From the picture by Vicat Cole, R.A., in the National Gallery of British Art.) 


An excellent introduction to the geography of South Britain. Stress is largely laid upon the human- 

istic side of geography, and the chief features of the country are revealed in their relation to man’s 

* activities. The sixteen coloured plates are all masterpieces, equal in quality to the picture shown above. 

To each lesson there is appended a series of exercises which not only deepen the teaching, but 

teach the child to use the map and thus make geographical discoveries for himself. A selection of 
poetry for recitation is also added. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Leeds, Dublin, and New York. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE MAY ISSUE 
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= Practical Teacher 


WILL BE A 
Special Souvenir 


Ladies Number, 


in honour of the 
First Lady President of 
the N.U.T., 




















And will contain, besides the ordinary useful classroom aids 
for which the journal is famous, 


1. Impressions of the Aberystwyth Conference. By our Special Lady 


Representative. 
2. An Illustrated Interview with Miss Cleghorn. By the Editor. 


3. Articles of Special Interest to all Lady Teachers, including a 
needlework paper by Miss Ann Macbeth. Beautifully Llustrated 


in Colours. 


NOTICE. 


The PRACTICAL TEACHER is now rapidly out of print, and our readers are 
requested to ORDER EARLY, as the Special Souvenir Number will not be reprinted. 
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ABERYSTWYTH PROMENADE, Lookine Nort. 
(Photo by Ede, Aberystwyth.) 





What may Happen at Aberystwyth. 


BY ALLEN CROFT. 


T= forty-second Annual Conference of the National 
Union of Teachers will be held in the Pavilion, 
Aberystwyth, on Easter Monday and three following 
days; and thus, for the fourth time in the Union’s 
history, the representatives will receive a characteristic 
Welsh welcome, certainly equal in enthusiasm and 
cordiality to that evinced at Cardiff, Swansea, and 
Llandudno. An inaugural reception of the members of 
Conference by the local committee will take place on 
Thursday, April 13, in the Council Schools, Alexandra 
Road, from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m., and is certain to be 
largely attended. Twenty years ago, when I was a 
Conference neophyte, very few of the delegates dreamed 
of journeying to the year’s Mecca until Easter Monday ; 
but within recent years the early arrivals have become 
more and more numerous, until probably at least half 
the visitors reach the conference town on the day before 
Good Friday, whilst the remainder establish themselves 
in their temporary homes on Easter*Eve. Personally, 
the joy of exchanging greetings with literally hundreds 
of old friends, and the temptation of becoming acclima- 
tised before the serious work of Conference begins, both 
cause me to pack my bag and set out immediately the 
Easter holidays begin. 

Fortunately, we are to have no Education Bill to 
upset the arranged agenda this year. Yet it is quite 
certain that abundance of interest, and probably no 
little excitement, will mark the proceedings at Aberyst- 
wyth. We are to have a lady president for the first 
time; and although many of us cherish, with the 
keenest pleasure and gratitude, the memory of the 
kindness and cordiality which greeted our induction 
into the chair, it requires no prophetic power to predict 
that when Miss Isabel pat ws LL.A., headmistress 
of the Council School, Heeley Bank, Sheffield, is in- 


stalled, the “record” for heartiness and enthusiasm 
will easily be attained. It is probably quite unnecessary 
to-day to sound the praises of this estimable lady, who, 
apart from much personal charm, possesses—may I be 
forgiven for committing this sentiment to paper !— 
that quality all too rare in the gentler sex, the saving 
grace of humour. I recall; with peculiar pleasure, the 
circumstance that Miss Cleghorn and I became members 
of the Executive at the same moment, away back in 
1895, so that I speak with some knowledge of her work 
and influence at Russell Square. I have been with her 
(and others) in conference with all sorts of eminent 
individuals from archbishops and presidents of the 
Board of Education downwards, and have always felt 
proud that we possessed so able and tactful a pro- 
tagonist within our ranks. Presentations by the 
women teachers of London and of the provinces 
will be made to her before she delivers her presi- 
dential address, and (for this occasion only) one almost 
regrets one’s disqualification to participate in these 
charming tokens of recognition of her work and worth. 
Easter Monday morning will be crowded and full of 
incident, as of yore. At 10 a.m. Conference will be 
welcomed by the Mayor of Aberystwyth, the Principal 
of the University College, the Archdeacon of Cardigan, 
Mr. Matthew L. Vaughan Davies, M.P., the chairman 
of the Cardiganshire Education Committee, and other 
local gentlemen ; and to the very capable hands of the 
retiring President, Mr. Marshall Jackman, and the ex- 
President, Mr. C. W. Hole, is entrusted the task of 
voicing the representatives’ thanks for their reception. 
Each of these gentlemen can be relied on to deal ade- 
quately with any “ stray shots ” by the way that, almost 
invariably, are fired off during public receptions. After 
the exchange of presidents, the golden-mouthed Mrs. 
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Burgwin will once again bear her testimony to Mr. 
Jackman’s exceptionally fine services to the Union; 
and her seconder is Mr. J. G. Robson, an invaluable 
rofessional asset from Finsbury. The presidential 
address is followed immediately by the reception of 
deputations from kindred associations, and although 
some of the thirteen invited bodies are this year sending 
no representatives, the number accepting is so numerous 
that, according to the official programme, “ it is neces- 

to restrict the speeches to one on behalf of each 

y, and to a period not exceeding five minutes.” 

The mornings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
have been allocated for “‘ public ” sessions of Conference, 
and, by virtue of the powers entrusted to them a few 
years ago, the Executive have selected the first resolu- 
tion for each morning. No one will be disposed to cavil 
at “Superannuation ” having the place of honour on 
Tuesday morning. Hitherto this peculiarly interesting 
topic has been regarded as a professional matter pure 
and simple, and discussed only in “ private ”’ sessions. 
The extraordinary demonstration at Plymouth last 
year, however, caused the Executive to have the matter 
dealt with in open court, so to speak, with the whole 
great public as the jury; and no better man could be 
found for its sponsor than Mr. T. B. Ellery, whose 
popular cognomen, “‘ The Apostle of Superannuation,” 
is thoroughly well deserved. His seconder is Mr. Alfred 
Flavell of Birmingham, the vice-chairman of the Par- 
liamentary Committee, whom I still hope to see wear 
the highest honours of the Union. 

“Supply of Teachers” is the piéce de resistance for 
Wednesday morning, and the resolution on the paper 
is somewhat different from the one I had the honour 
of introducing last year. After deploring the waste of 
public money caused by the indiscriminate certification 
of teachers by the Board of Education without due 
regard to the demand for their services, the motion asks 
that (1) no further supplementary teachers should be 
recognised by the Board of Education; (2) in future, 
none but certificated teachers should count as effective 
staff; (3) no class should exceed forty on the roll; 
(4) the acting teachers’ examination should be abolished ; 
(5) all training colleges should be under the direct con- 
trol of the Board of Education. This motion is sent up 
by a dozen metropolitan associations, which have doubt- 
less “looked all round” the question. In the last 
clause much depends on what is meant by “ direct 
control.” I fear, however, that so far as my knowledge 
goes, the “direct control of the Board of Education” 
is the worst thing that could happen to the training 
colleges ; but I am amenable to reason, and shall prob- 
ably be enlightened at Aberystwyth. I think clause 2 
is quite absurd until the education grants from State 
sources are very materially increased. 

Wednesday morning will, I trust, witness an absolute 
novelty so far as N.U.T. Conferences are concerned. 
For, at the request of the Executive, I have under- 
taken the responsibility of moving the suspension of 
the standing orders, in order to discuss “ Votes for 
Women” as the second “ order of the day.” In the 
year which before its close will see ladies in the chair 
of the three largest professional organisations of the 
country—the N.U.T., the N.F.A.T., and the L.T.A.— 
it is not only desirable, but absolutely necessary, that 
the Conference should express its sympathy with the 
principles of fair play and simple justice. The majority 
of our members are women ; the vast majority want the 
franchise, and the Conference must do its duty. My 
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seconder is the stalwart Mr. A. W. Dakers, B.A., of 
Newcastle; and if we can secure urgency for the ques- 
tion, I have little doubt of the result. The President of 
the Union, Miss Cleghorn, and the vice-chairman of the 
Ladies’ Committee, Miss Goodwin, will propose and second 
the Executive’s motion in favour of the enfranchisement 
of women should the standing orders be suspended. 

On Thursday morning the “ State Contribution for 
Education ” has pride of place, and a resolution already 
agreed to at Hastings, Morecambe, and Plymouth, de- 
manding “ immediate relief to the local cost of educa- 
tion, and a new basis of State contribution to educa- 
tion,” will be moved by Mr. A. R. Pickles, M.A., who 
always speaks brilliantly, no matter what his subject 
may be. His seconder is Mr. W. B. Steer, a fine worker, 
ax an effective speaker of quite a different style, and 
also a man destined obviously for presidential honours 
within the next three or four years. 

Other subjects that will probably receive considerable 
attention are “ Appointment and Dismissal of Teachers,” 
“Inspection of Schools,” ‘ Continuation Schools and 
Child Labour,” “ Medical Inspection and School Clinics,” 
and “Compensation to Teachers ;” and most sincerely 
do I hope that “ Rural Education ” will get its chance. 

The business of the “ private sessions” begins with 
a request for the recognition of the devoted services 
of our veteran treasurer, Mr. G. M. E. Hamilton, and 
two former presidents, Messrs. John and Hole, who are 
retiring from the Executive. All three gentlemen have 
spared neither labour nor ability in advancing the 
general interests of the members of the Union. “ Super- 
annuation ’’ again comes on, and then we shall have 
undoubtedly an exciting debate on “ Parliamentary 
Representation.”” West Lambeth wishes to limit the 
Union’s parliamentary representatives to three, whereas 
the Executive ask for what is practically “a free hand.” 
If time permit, I hope to have an opportunity of moving 
an alteration to rule, to provide that no teacher shall 
join the Union who is over fifty years of age. This is 
a reform long overdue ; and I confess that I am becom- 
ing a little weary of the teacher who in his best days 
elects to stand alone, and who wishes to “‘ come in with 
the rest’ when his mental and physical powers are on 
the wane. A few other professional topics may be 
reached, including “‘ Code of Professional Conduct” and 
“* Teachers as Civil Servants.” 

The elections are as interesting as ever. The vice- 
presidency undoubtedly lies between Mr. W. D. Bent- 
liff and Mer. A. W. Dakers, B.A., and probably Mr. 
Bentliff's “ preliminary canter” last year will be the 
determining factor in his favour. Each gentleman will 
make an admirable chief officer of the Union. Messrs. 
Hyden and Rhys Nicholas possibly realise already that 
their chances are infinitesimal. Most of the present 
members of the Executive will, I think, retain their 
seats, though there is a probability of increased repre- 
sentation for the women teachers. The place of Con- 
ference lies between Brighton, Great Yarmouth, Hull, 
and London. Representatives who think with me will 
say, “ To the sea!” 

The Editor of the Practical Teacher is, I understand, 
making arrangements for doing honour to Miss Cleghorn 
by making the issue for May a Ladies’ Number, con- 
taining a special article by a lady journalist on the 
Conference, as well as other papers of particular 
interest to women teachers. We shall, I feel sure, 
have a record number of our P. 7., which will be well 
worth preservation as a souvenir of Aberystwyth. 
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A NEW COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK, 


ARISING OUT OF AND COMBINED WITH THE 
ORDINARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


For Junior, Middle, and Upper Divisions of Primary Schools. 
BY A. R. PICKLES, M.A., AND DALTON GRANGE. 


Lesson 66.—Tue EquinaTeraL TRIANGLE. 


RAW on coloured paper a rhombus of 3 inches side with an 
D included angie of 6v°. Draw the shorter diagonal, and cut 
along this line. Measure each side of the triangle. What do you 
know about each of the three sides of the triangle? Give the name 
equilateral. Why is it called an equilateral triangle? What is 
the size of one of the angles of the triangle 2 How do you know ? 
Fold the triangle so as to bring one corner exactly over another 
corner. What do you know about these angles? What is the 
size of each? Fold the triangle so as to bring the remaining 
corner exactly over one of these corners. What do you know 
about these angles? about all the angles? What is the size of 
each angle? How could you show that it was 60°? Cut the 
triangle up (see Lesson 65), and fix the angles in the book so as 
to prove that their sum is 18U°. Fix the other triangle in the book, 
and write beside it what you know about an equilateral triangle. 

What is each angle of the triangle? What kind of angle is 
this? Give the name of acute-angied triangle to it. Why is it 
called an acute-angled triangle? (lt has three acute angles.) 
Allow pupils to turn back to Lesson 65 and pick out ali the 
acute-angled triangles. Show pupils now how to construct an 
equilateral triangle by means of the com Give exercises in 
thé construction of equilateral triangles of various sizes. 

Construct an equilateral triangle of 3 inches side. Mark the 
middle point of one side, and join to the opposite corner. Fold 
along this line, and cut the triangle along this line. Take your 
set-square and measure the largest angle of one of the new tzi- 
angles. Are these acute-angled triangles? Why not? Give 
the name right-angled triangle. Why is it called a right-angled 
triangle ? Allow pupils to turn back to Lesson 65 and find out 
the right-angled es. What were these right-angled triangles 
made from? Draw a line 2 inches long, and on it try to make a 
triangle which has two right angles. Why cannot you do it? 
Can an equilateral triangle be a right-angled triangle? Why 
not? Fix one of these right-angled triangles in the book. Write 
beside it its name, and to each angle its size in d 

Fix the remaining triangle by the side of the other one so as 
to form an equilateral triangle. By its side construct another 
equilateral triangle of 7 cm. side by means of the ruler and set- 
square. Let the children make this attempt without any help 
from the teacher. After sufficient time has been given, point 
out the correct way of constructing the triangle. 


Somz Ex=nrciszs. 


1. Describe an equilateral triangle of 7 cm. side. Draw two 
parallel lines so as to complete the rhombus. 

(a) What is the area of the rhombus? (Height, 6 cm.) 

(b) Of the triangle? (Height, 6 cm.) 

(c) On the same base construct a rhomboid having the same 
area as the tria: What is its height ? 

(d) What fraction is this rhomboid of the rhombus ? 

(e) — yo: the perimeter of ane equilateral triangle. 

2. Draw on colo an equilateral triangle of 3 inches 
side. Fix in the book. a ie hse 

(a) Find its area. (Height, 2,4, inches.) 

Mark the middle point of each side, and join the three points 
so as to form a triangle. Cut out this triangle, and place the 
four triangles that have been formed one over the other. 

(6) What fraction is one small triangle of the large triangle 
from which it was cut ? 

(c) What is the area of a small triangle? Work this two ways, 
and com your answers. (Height, 1,°; inches.) 

(d) t is the perimeter of a smaller triangle ? 

(e) Arrange the four triangles in the book so as to form a 
ane and write down its perimeter. 

3. Cut out of coloured ran equilateral of 2.) i i 
and fix in thebook. © eee 

(a) On an equal base draw a rectangle which has the same 
area, and write inside its height. 

(6) What is the perimeter of this rectangle ? 

(c) What is the area of the equilateral triangle? (Height, 
2 inches.) 


(d) Find its perimeter. 
(e) Which is the greater, and by how much—the perimeter of 
the triangle or the perimeter of the rectangle ? 


Desiens.—INTRODUCING THE EQUILATERAL TRIANGLE. 
Draw the equilateral triangle of 4 inches side. Cut out. 
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1. What is its area? (Height, 34 inches.) 

Mark the middle point of each side, join the points, and cut 
along the lines. P| the four triangles _one_over the other, 
showing that they are equal. tS bes 

2. t is the area of one of these triangles? (Height, 1} 
inches.) Work this sum two ways, and compare the answers. 

Fix three of these triangles in the book as shown. (See pupil’s 

.) 
_ What fraction is each of these triangles of the triangle from 
which it was cut ? 

Divide this triangle into four triangles as shown. Fix in the 
book to form the simple border design shown on the pupil’s page. 

4. What is the total area of these four small triangles ? 

5. What is the area of one of them ? 

6. What fraction of the 4-inch triangle is one of these small 
triangles ? 

7. at is the total length of the perimeters of the three large 
triangles in the book ? 

8. Of the four small triangles ? 

9. What fraction is the larger answer of the smaller answer ? 

10. What fraction is the height of the larger triangle of the 
base ? 











Draw an equilateral triangle of 34-inch7side. Draw its height, 
and place a point 1 inch from the top. Through this point A draw 
a line 34 inches long el to the base of the triangle—that is, 1} 
inches on each side of the centre line. On this line draw an equilat- 
eral triangle as shown in the diagram. Cut along the thick lines. 
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Place the equilateral triangles on the top of each other. Show 
that they are equal. Arrange them on the large piece. Show 
that it equals the six triangles. Place the pieces in the book as 
shown. Give the name “hexagon” to the six-sided figure. 

write “ hexagon” beside it. Give the name “ penta- 
gon” to the five-sided figure enclosed by the five triangles making 
up the five-pointed star. Children write the word “ pentagon ° 
inside the star. 

Some QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the perimeter of the hexagon ? (Side, 1} inches.) 

2, What is the perimeter of a triangle ? 

3. Find the perimeter of the pentagon. 

4. What is the area of one of the small triangles? (Height, 
1 inch.) 

5. What fraction of the hexagon is a small triangle ? 

6. What is the area of the hexagon ? 

7. Write down the area of the five triangles making up the star. 

8. How many triangles must be added to the hexagon to make 
it a complete — triangle ? 

9. What would the area of this triangle be ? 

10. What fraction is the hexagon of this large triangle ? 


Lzsson 67. 
The Isosceles Triangle. 
Cut out of coloured paper a square of 8 cm. side, a rectangle 
6cm. by 8 cm., and a rhombus of 8 cm. side with an included 


le of 60°. 
" Deww a diagonal of the square, and cut along this diagonal. 
Cut the rectangle along the thick lines, as shown in the diagram. 
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Draw the longer diagonal of the rhombus, and cut the rhombus 
along this <p men 

Fix one of the triangles from the square, one from the rectangle, 
and one from the rhombus in the book, as shown below (see 
Figs. 1, 2,3). The triangle from the rectangle should be the one 
made from the two right-angled triangles (see Fig. 2 below). 
Place the three remaining triangles on one side for future use. 
Before doing this, place eacb on its like in the drawing book, 
and prove that they are similar and equal. 
_ Turn pupil’s attention to the triangles in the book. Which 
isequilateral? Why? Which right-angled ? Why? 

easure and write down on each triangle in the book the 

length of its sides. What do you motion aheek each triangle ? 
(two sides equal.) Give the name isosceles triangle, and explain 
“isosceles.” What are you thinking about when you say it is 
an isosceles triangle ? If you ous dishing of the angles, what 
name would you give to the first triangle? Why? e second 
triangle ? hy ? Is the third triangle an acute angled triangle ? 
Why not? Is it a right-angled triangle? Why not? What 
areitsangles ? What shall wecallit? Why? uld a triangle 
have two of its angles obtuse? Why not? Could it have two 
right angles? Why not? Could it contain a right angle and 
an obtuse le? Why not? If one angle is a right angle, 
what is each of the remaining angles? Why? If one angle is an 
obtuse angle, what is each of the remaining les? Why? 
What kind of a triangle is an equilateral triangle if it be named 
from its angles? What kind of triangle is an isosceles triangle 
if it be named from its angles ? (acute, obtuse, or right-angled 
ge.) Take the three triangles not fixed in the book. Fold 
the first so that the two equal edges are together. Are any 
other things equal? Repeat with the two remaining triangles. 
Which angles in an isosceles triangle are equal? Now write in 
your book what you have found out about the isosceles triangle. 
: On a 2-inch line construct an isosceles triangle with equal sides 
of3in. Let Vy use the compass, as in the construction of 
the equilateral triangle. (Draw attention to method of con- 
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struction of equilateral triangle before setting this.) Allow pupils 
to attempt this without any further instructions. Repeat with 
other measurements. 

On a base of 3 in. construct an isosceles triangle, having a 
height of 2} in., without the compass. Repeat with other mea- 
surements. Take a line 2} in. long, and on it construct an isosceles 
triangle, without the compasses, whose equal sides are each 3} in. 
long. Repeat with other measurements. 

‘On a base 4} in. long try to construct an isosceles triangle, 
each equal side being 2} in. long, without the compass. Repeat 
with other measurements of a similar type. (This should bring 
out the fact that the sum of two sides of a triangle is greater 
than the third side.) 

Some QUESTIONS. 
Triangle 1. 

1. What is its area ? (8 x 8 + 2.) 

2. Measure and write down the length of one of the equal 
sides in inches. 

3. Measure and write down the length of the longest side in 
inches. 

4, What is the size of one of the equal angles in degrees ? 

5. What fraction is this of the largest come of the triangle ? 


Triangle 2. 

1. Write down its area. 

2. Measure and write down in cm. the length of one of the 
equal sides. 

3. Find the perimeter of the triangle. 

4. Reduce the base to a fraction of the height. 

5. If one of the equal angles is 75°, what is the third angle ? 


Triangle 3. 

Write down its area. 

. Find its perimeter. 

. What fraction of the perimeter is the longest side ? 

. Write down the size of the largest angle. . 

. What fraction of a right angle is each of the equal angles ? 


OOF bo 


Arrangement of Pupils’ Work. 





Fra. 1. Fra. 2. Fre. 3. 


An isosceles triangle has two sides equal. It has two angles 
equal. It may be an acute-angled triangle, right-angled triangle, 
or an obtuse-angled triangle. 


1. 32 sq. cm. 1. 24 sq. cm 1. 28 sq. cm 

2. 34 in. 2. 8$ cm. 2. 30 cm. 

3. it in. 3. 23 cm 2: Re 

4. 45°. 4. }. f 120°. 

5. }. 5. 30°. a 
Dzsien. 


Draw on coloured paper, as shown in the diagram. Cut out 
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along the thick lines. Allow pupils to fasten the large piece in 
th we tore and then arrange the triangular pieces in the book 
so as to form some original design. 


Somz QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the area of the original rectangle ? 
. When the four smaller triangles have been cut away, what 

on tion remains ? 
3. What fraction of the remainder is a smaller triangle ? 
. How many of the smaller triangles could be cut from it ? 
. Find the total area of all the triangles cut away. 
What fraction of the rectangle remains ? 
. Find the perimeter of the rectangle in inches (eighths). 
. How many times longer is the sum of the two equal sides 
of the larger triangle than the base ? 

9. What is the difference between the perimeters of the two 
triangles ? 

10. Reduce the perimeter of a smaller triangle to the fraction 
of the perimeter of the original rectangle. 


SIS AEs 


How the Pupils’ Page could be Arranged. 





Answers. 
1. 96 sq. em. 4. 16. 7. 15} in. 
2. 3. 5. 40 sq. cm. 8. 14 times. 
ee 6. ye: 9. 4m. 
10. 44. 


Lesson 68. 
The Volume of the Triangular Prism. 


Draw as shown in the diagrams. Cut out along the thick 
lines, folding along the dotted lines. Fix together. 

















The pupils should be numbered 1, 2, 3—the pupils numbered 
l a the first model, those numbered 2 and 3 doing the second 
mode 
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Ask the pupils numbered 2 and 3 to arrange their models 
with the sides | in. by 3 in. together and facing each other, re) 
as to form a single triangular prism. Explain “ prism.” Ask 
the pupil numbered 1 to place his prism - the side of the new 
prism. Com the triangular rit of the prisms, the heights, 
the sloping faces, and the bases. What do you notice? What 
fraction is each small prism of the large prism? Ask pupils 
now to place that face of the smaller prism on that face of the 
larger prism to which it is equal. Place both small prisms on 
the large prism in this manner. What have you made from the 
three prisms ? How do you find its volume? Now take away 
the two smaller prisms. How do you find the volume of the 
remaining triangular _— ? Now place the two smaller prisms 
exactly at the end of the larger prism, so as to form one long 
prism. What is the volume of this equal to? What is its base 
equal to? How do you find the volume of a triangular prism ? 
Why divide by two? Place the prism on its triangular end. 
How could you find its volume now ? 


SoME QUESTIONS. 
The Larger Prism. 


1. What is its volume ? 

2. Calculate the area of a sloping face. 

3. What is the area of a rectangle which represents the differ- 
ence between the area of the base and the area of a sloping face ? 

4. Find the area of the triangular end of the prism. 

5. From this answer calculate the volume of the prism. 

6. What fraction is a sloping face of the base ? 

7. Reduce the triangular end to a fraction of the base. (In 
Questions 6 and 7 do not find the areas.) 

8. What is the total area of ail the faces ? 

. Find the total length of all the edges. 

ress the length of the shortest edge as a fraction of the 

a. an 


The Smaller Prism. 


1. What is its volume ? 
2. Find the area of the largest face. 
What is the area of the smallest rectangular face ? 
Calculate the total area of the three rectangular faces. 
Find the area of the triangular end of the prism. 
6. — this answer calculate the volume. 
7. ress the area of the smallest rectangular face as a frac- 
tion of ot the area of the largest rectangular face. 

8. Express the remaining rectangular face as a decimal frac- 
tion of the largest sutengelar face. 

9. a the sum of the two triangular ends as a fraction of 
the smallest rectangular face. 

10. What is the f total length of all the edges ? 


> St ge 


Answers. 
The Larger Prism. The Smaller Prism. 
1. 2} cub. in. . 6. 4. 1. 14 cub. in.6. 14 cub. in. 
2. 3$sq.in. 7. }. 2. 3} sq. in. 7. ¥. 
3. iz in. 8. 134 sq. in. 3. 2} sq. in. 8. , 
4. - in. 9. 17 in. 4. 9sq.in. 9. 
5. 2} cub. in. 10. yy. 5. } sq. in. 10. Tap i in. 
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The Best Book for Students of Ph ysics and Mechanics. 





DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. 


By EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.S., F.Ph.S. 


With Appendix and numerous Diagrams. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


‘‘NATURE” says :— 


“This is a book written to supply the wants of students in advanced physics who require some 
knowledge of the calculus to enable them to read treatises on physical science, but who have not time to 
devote to a thorough study of higher mathematics. Most of the text-books which have been written on 
the subject of the calculus treat it too fully, and deal with examples of too complex and difficult a character 
to be really suited to the needs of students, who chiefly want the calculus to enable them to understand 
the theory of comparatively simple experimental problems in mechanics and physics. The present little 
book is one of several that have been written in recent years with the object of supplying this want. The 
author has treated the subject in a very simple manner, and does not assume the reader to have more 
mathematical skill than is involved in a familiar knowledge of elementary algebra and geometry. The 
opening chapter deals with the elements of co-ordinate geometry, and explains the nature of the circular 
and exponential functions sufficiently to render it needless for the ordinary student to refer to other books. 
This is further ensured by the addition of an appendix dealing with trigonometrical ratios and formule. 
Two chapters are spent on the differentiation of simple and complex functions, two others on maxima and 
minima and expansions, and two more on simple integrations by direct and special methods. This is fol- 
lowed by a section devoted to applications to problems in geometry, mechanics, and, more especially, in 
physics. The final chapters deal with double and triple integration, and simple differential equations. In 
general, the book is well written, and suitable for beginners. A good feature is the introduction of several 
numerical problems. The subject in this way is more vividly brought to the student’s mind than when 
the examples, as is ordinarily the case, begin and end in mere symbols, The analytical working out of 
problems is given with unusual fullness. Each chapter contains several examples fully worked out, and 
concludes with a number of exercises to which the answers are appended.” 


Some further Press Opinions. 





“‘The book is well bound and printed on good paper, and 
for a work on higher mathematics is a marvel of cheap- 
ness.” — Educational News. 


“*The course is carefully planned so as to give the student 
& good outline of the first principles of the subject, and 
to interest him almost from the very outset.”—Journal of 
Education. 





“A valuable introduction, appearing to be complete in 
itself, and affording the earnest student the help needed to 
facilitate his pregress.”—Head Teacher. 


“‘ After reading a few pages the student will feel that 
he has gained something of practical worth to him, and will 
be induced thereby to read on ; finally, he will have acquired 
a sound and useful knowledge of the calculus and its ap- 
plication to mechanics and physics.” —Schoolmaster. 








T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 


EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, AND NEW YORK. 
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RELIGION, MORALS, AND 
MANNERS. 


A COURSE OF BIBLE TEACHING FOR THE 
SCHOOL AND HOME. 
BY J. BATON FEASEY, HEADMASTER OF THE RANMOOR SCHOOL, 


SHEFFIELD (UNIVERSITY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL), A 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION IN THE SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY. 





VI. 
Or CourRTEsY. 


HE Bible is not only the text-book of religion and 
morals; it contains much teaching, by example 
and by precept, on that phase of conduct which is 
spoken pe manners. Much is said of the behaviour 
of the Christian towards those with whom he has to do. 
It would appear that to be a true Christian a man 
must needs be a gentleman. We shall take a few of the 
Bible stories and examine them from this point of view. 
Samuel Smiles has a passage on “the true args 
man” as follows: “ There are many tests by which a 
ntleman may be known, but there is one which never 
ils. How does he exercise power over those sub- 
ordinate to him? How does he conduct himself to- 
wards women and children? How does the officer 
treat his men, the employer his servants, and man in 
every station those who are weaker than himself? The 
discretion, forbearance, and kindness with which power 
is used in such cases may indeed be regarded as the 
crucial test of gentlemanly character.” 

A story occurs quite early in the Bible to which this 
passage may be applied. The characters of the chief 
personages of the story are shown by their treatment 
of those who were weaker than themselves. Applying 
the test of Mr. Smiles, we can unhesitatingly describe 
one as a gentleman, the others as bullies. 

It is a story of centuries ago, of the days when Egypt 
held place as the first country of the world in civilisa- 
tion, wealth, and power. The adopted son of the king’s 
daughter has been forced to flee from the country, and 
has wandered, lonely and desolate, to the land of Midian. 
The prince sits down by a well, weary. Presently a 
troop of seven girls approach the well in order to water 
their flocks. They draw the water and fill the troughs. 
Then down upon them swoop a band of selfish shepherds, 
who drive the women off and appropriate the water 
for their own flocks. The exiled prince sees this, and 
despite his loneliness and his troubled spirit he stands 
bravely up, defends the girls from their oppressors, and 
then assists them to water their flocks. But let us read 
the story in its brief, clear setting, keeping the thought 
upon the character of the men of the tale, as shown by 
their treatment of those weaker than themselves. 


“ But Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the 
land of Midian: and he sat down by a well. Now the priest 
of Midian had seven daughters: and they came and drew water, 
and filled the troughs to water their father’s flock. And the 
shepherds came and drove them away: but Moses stood up and 
helped them, and watered their flock. And when they came to 
Reuel their father, he said, How is it that ye are come so soon 
to-day ? And they said, An Egyptian delivered us out of the 
hand of the shepherds, and also drew water enough for us, and 
watered the flock. And he said unto his daughters, And where 
is he? why is it that ye have left the man? call him, that he 
= | eat bread. And Moses was content to dwell with the man : 
and he gave Moses Zipporah his daughter ” (Ex. ii. 15-21). 


The contrast is sharp between the bullying shepherds 
and the chivalrous prince. Let it be noted that Moses 
had none to applaud him—no ring of spectators to cheer 
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and praise him. This is the true manliness, the true 
gentlemanliness. Notice, moreover, that though bred 
as a prince he does not hesitate to take upon himself 
what was to Egyptians the work of menials, and this 
to relieve girls who to him were utter strangers and 
foreigners. Something of the same spirit was evidently 

ossessed by Lord Edward Fitzgerald. It is said of 

im that, when travelling in Canada with the Indians, 
he was shocked by the sight of a poor squaw trudging 
along laden with her husband’s trappings, while the 
chief himself walked unencumbered. rd Edward at 
once relieved the squaw of her pack by placing it on 
his own shoulders—a beautiful instance of the inbred 
politeness of the true yentleman. 

We may notice also, in the Bible story, the good 
feeling which is shown by Reuel, priest of Midian, to 
the man who so generously assisted his daughters. 

A little further on in the Bible there comes another 
story in which the same kindliness, generosity, courtesy, 
and hospitality are pictured. No more charming idyll of 
the country and the farm has ever been painted than 
that contained in the Book of Ruth; and surely there 
never was knight of chivalry or romance more courteous 
and gracious to a lady in distress than Boaz, the gentle- 
manly farmer of Bethlehem. The young widow Ruth 
has come from a foreign land with the mother of her 
dead husband. Both are poverty-stricken as well as 
grief-stricken, and the younger finds herself compelled 
to go gleaning in the harvest fields. It must have been 
a sore trial to her—a young foreigner in a cornfield 
with strange men and strange girls, whose curiosity 
~— easily be attracted to her, and whose treatment 
of her might easily have been hard to bear. She was 
keenly sensitive to the differences between her and 
them, and the young farmer, realising this, charges his 
men to do nothing to shame her, to be generous to her, 
and to be careful in every way for her comfort. Men and 
maidens alike seem to have fallen in with the views of 
the master, and so the poor exile “kept fast by the 
maidens of Boaz till the end of the barley harvest and 
of the wheat harvest.” It is a story to read again and 
again. Would that the courteous, kindly spirit of master 
and men towards each other and towards the stranger 
in distress were more widely prevalent in these later 
days! (See Book of Ruth, chap. ii.) 

The two instances we have so far considered are both 
connected with Oriental peoples of centuries long past. 
We must not, however, suppose that such courtesy and 
hospitality were even there and then universal. An ex- 
ample of a sadly different character occurs in the life 
of our Lord. We must, in order to realise the case, 
remember the laws of hospitality as practised in Eastern 
lands. On receiving a guest it was customary to pro- 
vide water for the weary and dusty feet and perfume for 
the hair; to give a kiss of welcome; and an invited guest 
was given a place of honour at table. ll reclined upon 
couches placed round the table. The house was prac- 
tically open, and any one could have access to the 
rooms. Now one Simon, a Pharisee, had invited Christ 
to his house, possibly prompted to do so by curiosity. 
He regarded Fimself of course, as of a much higher 
caste than this poor prophet, and the true character 
of the man was exposed by his treatment of this One 
whom he imagined to be his inferior. Now on this 
occasion there had stolen into the room also a woman, 
notorious in the place for her wicked life, carrying 42 
alabaster box of spikenard. “As she stood humbly 
behind Jesus, and listened to His words, and thought 
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of all He was and all to which she had fallen, she began 
to weep and her tears began to fall fast upon His un- 
sandalled feet, over which she bent lower and lower 
to hide her confusion, until, becoming conscious that 
whatever others might do the Lord did not loathe 
and scorn her, she sank upon her knees and began with 
her long dishevelled hair to wipe the feet which had 
been wetted by her tears, and then to cover them with 
kisses, and at last to bathe them with the precious and 
fragrant nard.”’ 

What we have especially to notice in the story is 
(1) the bearing of the Pharisee to his Guest; (2) the 
fact that Christ noticed and commented on the host’s 
neglect of the usual courtesies of life; (3) the contrast 
in the treatment of the woman by Christ and by Simon. 
Here is the story, which should be read with imagina- 
tion :— 

* And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat with 
him. And he went into the Pharisee’s house, and sat down to 
meat. And, behold, a woman in the city, which was a sinner, 
when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, 
brought an alabaster box of ointment, and stood at his feet 
behind him weeping, and began to wash his feet with tears, and 
did wipe them with the hairs of Ker head, and kissed his feet, 
and anointed them with ointment. Now when the Pharisee 
which had bidden him saw it, he spake within himself, saying, 
This man, if he were a prophet, would have known who and 
what manner of woman this is that toucheth him: for she is a 
sinner. And Jesus answering said unto him, Simon, I have 
somewhat to say unto thee. And he saith, Master, say on. 
There was a certain creditor which had two debtors: the one 
owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty. And when they 
had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell me 
therefore, which of them will love him most? Simon answered 
and said, I suppose that he, to whom he forgave most. And 
he said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged. And he turned to 
the woman, and said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman? I 
entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water for my feet : 
but she hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head. Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman 
since the time I came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. M 
head with oil thou didst not anoint: but this woman hat 
anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore I say unto thee, 
Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she loved much : 
but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little. And he 
said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. And they that sat at meat 
with him began to say within themselves, Who is this that for- 
giveth sins also? And he said to the woman, Thy faith hath 
saved thee ; go in peace” (Luke vi. 36-50). 


Judged by the test given by Mr. Smiles, Simon the 
Pharisee has little of the true gentleman about him. 
His contemptuous treatment of his invited guest richly 
deserved to have attention drawn to it in this public 
manner. 

“T entered into thine house: thou gavest me no 
water for my feet; thou gavest me no kiss; my head 
with oil thou didst not anoint,” said the Christ, and the 
rich rude Pharisee must have winced at this exposure 
of his lack of manners! For us the lesson stands that 
even before Christ these kindly courtesies have value ; 
that as followers of Him we may not stoop to humiliate 
others, nor hurt them by neglecting the minor moralities 
of life. And as to the poor woman, notice how, without 
condoning or palliating any evil she had done, seeing 
her deep repentance, the Master treated her with gentle- 
hess, accepted her devotion, pardoned her sin. 

There is yet another instance recorded in which Jesus 
gave a pointed rebuke and much-needed lesson in 

liteness and courtesy and “ manners,” and in which 

e showed how high a value He set on consideration 
for the feelings and comfort of others, and to all that 
1s usually associated-with the epithets “‘ gentleman” and 
“gentlewoman.”’ Again He was at the house of a Pharisee 
48 an invited guest. ‘‘ The invitation was one of those 
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to which he was so often subjected, not respectful or 
generous, but due either to idle. curiosity or to down- 
right malice” (Farrar). His host was a man of high 
position, a distinguished company was present, and 
scarcely was the feast ready when there arose one of 
those unseemly struggles for precedence which, universal 
as they are, show the tendencies of human nature on 
its most contemptible side. The “ chief seat’ was the 
middle seat in the central triclinium. A rush ap- 
pears to have been made for this and the adjacent seats, 
and this struggle grated upon His spirit, and led Him 
to lay down a better principle of social courtesy founded 
upon spiritual humility. 

“* And it came to pass, as he went into the house of one of the 
chief Pharisees to eat bread on the sabbath day, that they watched 
him. And he put forth a parable to those which were bidden, 
when he marked how they chose out the chief rooms; saying 
unto them, When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit 
not down in the highest room ; lest a more honourable man than 
thou be bidden of him; and he that bade thee and him come 
and say to thee, Give this man place ; and thou begin with shame 
to take the lowest room. But when thou art bidden, go and sit 
down in the lowest room; that when he that bade thee cometh, 
he may say unto thee, Friend, go up higher: then shalt thou 
have worship in the presence of them that sit at meat with thee. 
For whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. Then said he also to him 
that bade him, When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call 
not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy 
rich neighbours ; lest they also bid thee again, and a recompence 
be made thee. But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the bind: and thou shalt be blessed; for 
they cannot recompense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at 
the resurrection of the just” (Luke xiv. 1, 7-11; xx. 46). 


The lesson in politeness is by no means unnecessary 
to-day. It is possible that even Christian people do 
not attach due importance to these sousied ** minor 
moralities ” of life. Too often indeed a man, a Christian 
man, may be rude, ill-mannered, boorish; but we are 
inclined to excuse him. “ These are his failings,’ we 
say, and we think of them as the hump on the camel’s 
back—ungainly, no doubt, but then the creature was 
made so. A lady once appealed to Tennyson to ex- 
plain a certain passage in one of his poems. The poet 
replied as follows, “I merely supply the poetry to the 


English people—not brains.” His biographer remarks 


that “his friends always understood that the rough 
manner concealed a genuine cordiality.” But what is 
the worth of a geniality so concealed? What of the 
feelings of the one who received so brutal and boorish 
a letter? Surely the epistle was unworthy of the man 
who wrote,— 

‘* Manners are not idle, but the fruit of noble nature and cf 

loyal mind.” 

The teaching of the Bible is clear. Gentlemanliness, 
courtesy, consideration for others, and especially for the 
weaker and more unfortunate, good manners, politesse 
de ceur—these are everywhere inculcated, and espe- 
cially are they exhibited in the life of the Master, “ the 
first True Gentleman that ever breathed.” 


A BOOK NOTE. 

Messrs. Wittiams & Noraark announce for immediate publica- 
tion the finally corrected edition of Herbert Spencer’s Zssays on 
Education in a cheap and popular form, bound in cloth at one 
shilling net. Special attention is drawn to the tact that this 
edition embodies the author’s latest corrections, made about a 
year before his death, and it is only in this edition that it will 
be possible to obtain the author's maturer thought on the 
subject of Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. This 
cheapening of books of rea] worth for the teacher's home 
library is a movement which has our hearty support, and we 
sincerely hope it will be extended. 
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THe Summit oF ACHIEVEMENT. 


| teas is nothing without an object. Some people 
work for fame, others for a gramophone or a 
pianola; but the height of ambition is surely reached 
in the following extract from an entertaining article in 
the Lady on travel in China :— 


“My next visit was of a very different character. We 
spent the afternoon with a respectable farmer’s family. The 
farmer’s wife welcomed us warmly, and regaled us on tea 
and boiled eggs—a dish of twenty or thirty boiled eggs, to 
be eaten without bread or salt or any accessory whatever 
except the tea! The farmhouse was built of mud, with 
walls two feet thick, and the windows were almost non- I 
existent. The place looked poverty-stricken, but the farmer’s hea 
wife spoke of recent prosperity. Crops had done well, and 3 


the door, and the good woman’s face beamed with pride and 
pleasure. There they were straight in front of us, made of 
polished wodd, black as ebony—two magnificent coffins ! ” 


Foop ror THovenr. 


Mark Rutherford is for the mood contemplative, and 
offers the following in More Pages from a Journal, 
published recently by Mr. Henry Frowde :— 


“ The highest education is that which teaches us to guide 
ourselves by motives which are intangible, remote, incapable 
of direct and material appreciation.” 


a tempered certainty. Its possessor knows the difficulty 
of the path by which he has reached it, and the reasons 
which on his way have appeared so potent against it. Fanati- 
cism is the accompaniment of conclusions which are not 


cut 


“Controversy is demoralising. Never suffer yourself to 
become an advocate. Never rely on controversy to con- 


the result of reason.” Zz 


“ People are often unkind, not from malignity, but from 
ineptitude.” FA] 

“ What a vile antithesis is that between a man and his 
faults! If I love a man, I do not love his faults, for they 
are abstractions, but I love the man in his faults. Are 
they not truly himself? He is often more himself in his 
faults than in his virtues.” 

“We have no capitalised happiness, nothing on which to 
draw when temporary sources fail.” 

“What we have toiled after painfully often lies unused. 
No opportunity occurs for saying or doing a tithe of it. 
The hour demands its own special wisdom.” 


Justice at Last. 
have always felt that George Washington laboured 
vily under the priggish reputation conferred upon 


she and her husband had been able to purchase that which him by that story of the cherry tree. It is therefore 
they had been wanting for some years past. She took us With very keen pleasure that I assist in giving currency 
to see the newly-bought treasures. We peered in through to another story, which will help to reinstate him in 
public opinion, even on this side of the herring-pond. 


“As an example of Washington’s fearlessness, Sparks, 
the historian, tells of an occasion when Washington was 
aroused to quick action upon discovering a poacher on his 
grounds. Hearing the discharge of a gun, he mounted his 
horse, and, riding in the direction of the sound, soon found 
the intruder, who quickly jumped into his canoe and paddled 
out into the river. Washington rode instantly into the 
water, in spite of the poacher’s threatening him with his 
fowling piece ; and seizing the boat, he drew it to the shore, 
disarmed the poacher, and gave him a sound thrashing then 
and there.” 


“The certainty which comes of intelligent conviction is [t is to be hoped that this little incident will be duly 


out by all editors of school readers. 


BonFirE NIGHT. 
he situation of the Coronation bonfires will provide 


an interesting lesson in physical geography. It is pro- 
vince. Say what you have to say and leave it. Do it if posed that a rocket shall be fired from the top of the 
you wish to persuade.” Malvern Hills, which will be regarded as the centre of 
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the bonfire festivities, and that this and other rockets 
fred from the loftiest summits throughout the country 
shall be the signal for the lighting of a chain of fires. 
The following is a list of a few of the hills where it is 
expected bonfires will be placed :—Leith Hill, Surrey ; 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex ; Chiltern Hills, Bucks ; 
Westerham Hill, Kent ; Shooter’s Hill, Kent; Heights 
of Abraham, Derbyshire ; Beachy Head, Sussex ; South 
Downs, Sussex; Hog’s Back, Surrey; Hampstead 
Heath, County of London; Sydenham Hill, Kent; 
Wendover, Bucks; Hensbarrow Beacon, Cornwall. 
There will be about 2,000 Coronation bonfires, and each 
will fly the Union flag until the lighting ceremony begins. 


THe Mopern Evin Eye. 


“The nerves, we are told,” says Lucy H. Yates in the 
Country Home, “touch the soul on the one side and the 
body on the other, and we must work for freedom of 
soul and body in response to spiritual and physical law 
if we want to get sick nerves well. To sum it all up— 
if you want to help yourself out of ‘ nerves,’ learn to 
rest when you rest, and work without strain when you 
work; learn to loosen out the muscular contractions 
which the nerves cause; learn to drop the mental re- 
sistances which cause the nerves, which take the form 
of anger, resentment, worry, anxiety, impatience, annoy- 
ance, or self-pity; eat only nourishing food; eat it 
slowly, and masticate it well; breathe the freshest air 
you can find, and breathe it deeply, gently, and rhyth- 
mically ; take what healthy, vigorous exercise you find 
possible ; do your daily work to the best of your ability ; 
give your attention so entirely to the process of gaining 
health for the sake of your work and other people that 
you have no mind left with which to complain of being 
il, and see that all this effort aims toward a more 
intelligent obedience to and trustfulness in the Power 
that gives us life. Wholesome sustained concentration 
is the very essence of healthy nervous life.” 

It looks very easy on paper—almost as easy as Eustace 
Miles’s rule, “‘ Go and do whatever you don’t feel inclined 
to do.” 

“My MARYLAND.” 


Mrs. Burton Harrison’s “ Recollections, Grave and 
Gay,” in this month’s Scribner make excellent reading :— 
. o 


“It was Jenny Cary of Baltimore who set Randall’s 
stirring poem of ‘Maryland’ to the air of ‘ Lauriger 
Horatius,’ and first sang it with a chorus of her friends in 
a drawing-room in Baltimore. She tells me that the refrain, 
as originally printed in the copy of verses cut by them out 
of a newspaper, was simply ‘ Maryland!’ and that she 
added the word ‘my’ in obedience to the exigency of the 
music. As the song thus boldly chanted by young Con- 
federate sympathisers, in a city occupied by their enemy 
and under strict martial rule, was to drift over the border, 
to be caught eagerly by the troops of the Maryland line, and 
to echo down the ages as the most famous battle-song of 
the Confederacy, it is fitting that to Miss Jenny Cary should 
be awarded all the honour of this achievement. We both 
sang it amid a little group of visitors in September 1861, 
standing in the doorway of Captain Sterrett’s tent at Manas- 
sas, the men of the Maryland line facing us in the dusk of 
evening. This was in answer to the request sent in from 
the soldiers to their friend, Captain Sterrett, ‘that they 
might hear a woman’s voice again.’ I can hear now the 
swing of that grand chorus, as the men gradually caught up 
the refrain and echoed it, and by next day, to my cousin’s 
joy and pride, the whole camp at Manassas was resounding 
with ‘MY Maryland !’”’ 


A CoronaTION Nore. 


In his new volume, Wood Carvings in English Churches 
(Henry Frowde), Mr. Francis Bond refers to the Corona- 
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tion Chair at Westminster, “‘ which has a long if some- 
what unreliable history behind it. The stone beneath 
it is said to have been the one on which Jacob’s head 
rested at Bethel; from whence it travelled to Egypt, 
and thence to Spain, Ireland, and lastly Scotland. King 
Kenneth of Scotland had the following inscription en- 
graved on it in Latin verse :— 


* Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem regnare tenentur ibidem ’— 


a prophecy curiously fulfilled on the accession of James I. 
to the English throne. On the upper surface of the 
stone is a rectangular groove large enough to receive 
an inscribed plate. Edward I. found the stone in 1296 
at Scone Abbey, where the Scottish kings had always 
been crowned on it. He carried it to London, and in 
1300 Master Adam, the king’s goldsmith, was working 
at a bronze chair to hold it. But when this was nearly 
finished, the king altered his mind, and had a copy of 
it made in wood—the present chair—which cost 100s., 
by Master Walter, the king’s painter. The chair has 
lost the quatrefoils in front, and the lions are of recent 
date. It originally stood in the same position as a 
bishop’s chair—that is, at the back of the high altar 
and in front of the shrine of Edward the Confessor, 
and facing to the west. It is made of oak, fastened 
together with pins; the surface was first covered over 
with the usual gesso; then gold was applied by means 
of white of egg, and burnished; then minute dots, 
forming diapers of foliage, beasts, birds, etc., were pricked 
on the surface of the gold, taking care not to penetrate 
it, with a blunt instrument before the ground and 
gilding had lost their elasticity—a most tedious and 
delicate process. A second chair, modelled on the older 
one, was made on her coronation for Mary II., Queen 
of William III. It used to stand by the side of the 
king’s chair, but has been moved to the easternmost 
recess of Henry VII.’s chapel.” 


A Pretty Story For THE LITTLE ONEs. 


There are many stories of St. Bridget’s miracles, all 
of which show her gentle, kindly ways. One of the 
prettiest tells how she was caught in a heavy shower 
one day, and hurried back to her cell, where she took 
off her wet cloak and threw it over a sunbeam which 
had strayed in through the narrow window, as she 
mistook it for a beam of wood in her haste. The sun- 
beam upheld the cloak till long after the sun had gone 
down, and when at last St. Bridget was told what had 
happened, she went in and took the cloak away, and 
the belated sunbeam disappeared. 

Metuop Up-To-DATE. 

We have already quoted from the Report of the L.C.C. 
Conference, which forms an excellent manual of method, 
and is published at 1s. 9d., post free, by P. 8. King and 
Son of 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W. We give the following extract 
from a paper entitled “Animals in Infants’ Schools,” 
by Mrs. Sandford, headmistress of the Rolls Road 
L.C.C. schools: —‘‘ We started with no assets but a 
cheerful optimism and an injured sparrow extracted 
from a tiny trousers pocket. The sparrow was a pioneer— 
all honour to him. He had tried with the over-assurance 
of youth to negotiate too early in life the downward 
descent of a drain pipe, with disastrous results to him- 
self and never-ending results to us. His rescuer became 
his keeper until such time as the bird was able to fly 
away, ungrateful to the end. Then we purchased a 


—— 
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pair of doves in a small wicker cage, giving them 
eriodical freedom, and appointing a keeper and a 
alder to attend to their wants. Now our time table 
showed a new entry in one class, ‘ The care of school pets, 
9.50 to 10 a.m.’ Soon the truth that to call the dove 
‘an emblem of peace’ is a fallacy was only too clearly 
proved, with the result that my colleague quickly built 
a large dove aviary, and fitted it cleverly into a wide 
window ledge. The sole materials used were broken 
egg boxes and wide-meshed wire netting. There was 
a movable tray beneath; a large flower-pot saucer was 
bath and drinking trough; natural perches were formed 
of tree boughs stripped of their leaves. The Rolls 
Road doves have similar cages, but scientifically and 
strongly made. So much at home and so happy are 
our doves that since August they have hatched out a 
promising family of five, making a nest in a large flower 
pot. The whole process of hatching the eggs, feeding 
the baby birds, and watching them grow, proves a 
never-ending source of interest to the children, who 
incidentally gain much useful information. The doves 
are fed on dari, which costs 24d. per quart.” There is 
an excellent article on stencilling as a school occupa- 
tion by Mr. A. E. D, Lowden of Laburnum Street. L.C.C. 
School, which we can recommend to our readers interested 
in this increasingly popular branch of school work. 


Wuat Foix Sones ARE. 
The following simple description may be found useful 


for teaching purposes :— 


“ One of the finest pleasures in the world is derived from 
singing. Even savages make an effort to sing by ae 
weird notes as the Peat on queer drums and dance aroun 
their war fires. In ancient times, before there were any 
pianos, people sang sometimes to the clapping of their hands, 
and often to the accompaniment of crude instruments which 
looked like old-fashioned guitars, violins, or harps. Their 
songs told of battles, love, harvest-time, hunting, and other 
events in their lives. Before men knew how to write and 
print music, songs were preserved by being treasured in the 
memory of the people. Every country had its own peculiar 
songs, which were passed down from father to son, some- 
times through peel rr of years. In more modern times 
interested people have from time to time printed collections 
of these songs of the different nations, and nowadays there 
are many enthusiastic collectors who are printing these songs 
so that we may all know them. This kind of music is called 
folk songs. These include the songs which the ‘folk,’ or 
people, sing and treasure in their heart and memory.” 


Pete 


MY BOOKSHELF. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from page 641.) 


"T HERE are books galore on the teaching of special 

subjects, but few can surpass Dewey and M‘Lellan’s 
Psychology of Number. It is not an easy book, but it 
is vigorously written, and the later chapters deal with 
the actual teaching of arithmetic. The teacher will find 
here some of the reasons which justify modern methods 
of teaching mathematics; but the book deals with 
number only, and not with any correlated scheme in- 
volving handwork. 

It is a little unfortunate that, while enormous strides 
have been made in this country in the teaching of 
practical mathematics during the last few years, nearly 
everything that has been written upon it is buried in 
the back numbers of magazines. But it is doubly un- 
fortunate that most of this writing has been done from 
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the point of view of the subject, and that the mental 
processes involved have been ignored. The leaders of 
the movement have either confined their attention to 
an indiscriminate medley of “tips,” or delivered 
themselves of a ready-made scheme without seeking to 
establish it on a scientific basis. The same criticism 
may be passed on the next three books to be noted, 
which deal with the teaching of physical science. 

The first of these is an American book, The Teaching 
of Chemistry and Physics, by Professors Smith and Hall. 
It contains an enormous amount of valuable information 
on the arrangement of the work and the presentation in 
the classroom, but there is no suggestion that it is based 
on an accurate study of the human mind in its power of 
assimilating knowledge; and the second part is more 
frankly empirical than the first. The book ought to 
be read for the sake of comparison and inquiry into one’s 
own methods. 

Notes on the Teaching of Elementary Chemistry, by J. 
B. Russell, is an ingenious attempt to overcome a well- 
known difficulty which the science teacher has to face— 
that is, the question as to whether or no the class 
should be provided with a text-book. It is not easy to 
mske boys think when they can look a point up in 
their books; and yet it is difficult to secure that be- 
ginners shall take sufficiently full notes to be of real 
value for reference. The plan under notice is to issue 
the text-book to the class in four or more pages at a 
time. These are filed by each pupil in a Stoltzenberg 
file. Apart from this feature, the book deserves credit 
for the extremely careful way in which the lessons are 
worked out, and for the ingenuity of some of the ex- 
ponte, The scope is quite elementary, and the 
»00k would be exceedingly useful to teachers in higher 
elementary schools, trade preparatory schools, and the 
upper standards of elementary schools which are pro- 
vided with laboratories. 

For more advanced work in chemistry, far and away 
the best model which has been worked out is that in 
Wilson and Hedley’s Eaperimental Chemistry. The 
scheme of lessons follows essentially the Herbartian 
five (or four) step method, though that is not definitely 
stated, and possibly the authors are unaware of it. No 
young science master just beginning his work can afford 
to be without this book. 

The writer never felt as a teacher that he could depend 
entirely upon mere text-books. So many of these have 
heen written specially for examinations, and so many 
examiners imagine that schoolboys ought to subsist at 
first on the dry bones of knowledge, that the fairyland 
of science has been utterly ignored. Yet it is certain 
that many a man’s passion for science has been de- 
veloped by reading about or seeing things quite outside 
the ordinary school syllabus. There are a number of 
books which scorn limitations, and which seek to bring 
within the range of those who are on the threshold 
some of that romance which rouses to enthusiasm and 
spurs to ever-increasing effort. 

It may, therefore, be not without interest to include 
notes on a few of these books. The first that attract 
my notice—possibly because they are among the oldest 
on my shelves—are in the “ Romance of Science Series, 
published by the Society for the Propagation of Chris- 
tian Knowledge. Of these, special mention should be 
made of Boys’ Scap Bubbles, and the Forces which Mould 
Them; Perry’s Spinning Tops; Meldola’s Coal, and 
Whot We may get from It ; Worthington’s Splash of 4 
Drop ; and Tidy’s Story of a Tinder-Boz. 
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Our Query Column. 


Sotutions By A. CiementT Jonzs, M.A., Px.D., Szxion MatuematicaL Master, BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





RULES. 


1, Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


$8. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





Libra.—If m + n be even, prove 


TT 
(*2 
' 
cos” 0. cosnd.d@=_"_. A 
Qn+! m+n,m—-n, 
“0 —- 2 
(Edwards's Integ. Calc.) 
Now, (m + n) cos” @. cos n@ 


=ncos” 6. cos n@ + m cos™~! @. cos @ cos nd 
=ncos™ @. cos n@ + m cos™—! @ (cos n — 1 6 — sin @ sin né@) 
=ncos™ 6. cosn 0 — m cos™~!@. sin @. sin nd 
+m cos"-! 6. cosn — 1 8. 
(m + n) cos” @. cos n@ 


d ; 
= 7p (cos™ @ sin nO) + m ecos"~1@.cosn — 1 0. 
T 


a 
Let J (m, n) = | cos” @. cos né. dé, 
“0 


thus integrating the equation just found, 
(m + n) f(m, n) = mf(m - 1, n - 1). 
If m > n, we have then 
(m +n) f(m, n) = mf(m — 1, n - 1) 
(m+n — 2) f(m — 1, n - 1) =(m —- 1) f(m — 2, n —- 2) 
(m+n — 4) f(m — 2, n — 2) = (m — 2) f(m — 3, n - 3) 


(m -n +4) f(m - n+ 2, 2) =(m- n+ 2) f(m-—n+1,1). 
T 
(2 
But 9 /(m-n+1,1)= cos™—"+2 9. dé, 
“0 
and since m+n is even, and therefore m — n also, this 
integral 
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D’Arcy.—Evaluate (i) | sin x log sin x dn. 
“0 
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(ti) tan x loz sin x dn. 
/0 


of 
“0 


2 
(iii) / sin m log tan a . dn. 
“0 


(Edwards’s Jnteg. Calc.) 
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that is, the integral is zero. 
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Paladin.—Two ellipses have a common focus and equal minor 
axes. Show that their common tangents are parallel. 
Let S be the common focus, H, H’ the other foci. Let 
SY, HZ, H’Z’ be perpendiculars from the foci on a common 
tangent to the ellipses. Then 
SY . HZ = SY. H’Z’ = (semi-minor axis)*. 
Thus HZ = H’Z’. 
. the common tangent is parallel to HH’. 
other common tangent. 


Similarly, the 


Rufus.—A, B are two fixed points, u a fixed line. If P be 
any point of u, and p be harmonically conjugate to wu with regard 
to PA, PB, show that p passes through a fixed point. 

(Filons’s Projective Geometry.) 





p 


Let AB meet u at D, and let C be the harmonic conjugate 
of D with respect to A and B; then C is a fixed point. If 
P is any point on u, then PA, PB are harmonic conjugates 
of PC and PD—that is, p in the question is the line PC, and 
passes through the fixed point C. 


Fell.—Find the co-ordinates of the limiting position when 
a’ = a, b’ = b of the intersection of the straight lines 
event, = ¥ =) 
a , b - 2 : v’ F 
where a” + 6" = a’™ + b’" = Qc", 
Find the co-ordinates of the point on the locus of the limiting 
position of the intersection, which is at a maximum distance 


from the origin, and prove that the maximum distance is 75° 
N 


Let a’ =a+X, b'=b+ 4, where dX and yu ultimately 
vanish, therefore we omit \*, u*, and higher powers. For 
point of intersection required we have 

*+¥=1, and * +_¥ =1. 
a b a+r b+u 
The latter gives 


s(-2)+5(- f= 


and consequently 


AZ, py _ : 
a + = me a ee 
But a" + b” = (a + X)* + (b + we)" 
=a" + 6" + nra"—! + nub"), 
Thus hati + penile 2. 2 ww et ii) 


Combining (i) and (ii), 
x 


_y 
a+ bert 
2.y 
Se 


~ a" + bn Ben" 
. the point of intersection required is 
f a") Ant 
\ See? 


The distance of this point from the origin is a maximum 


when a+? + 5% +2 is a maximum—that is, when 
a™+! , da + b™+! , db = 0, 
rut from the condition a" + 6" = constant, 
a"~! da + b"-! db = 0. 


a"t+? =)" 2, a= b. 
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From given condition, therefore, a = b = c. 

.. the point farthest from the origin is (5: 5) , and its 
distance from the origin is = a 
J/2 

Francois.—The angles AOB, BOC, COD, all measured in 
the same sense, are 30°, 15°, 15° respectively. (OA, OC) and 


(OB, OD) are pairs of conjugate diameters of a hyperbola. Con- 
struct a plane perspective relation which will transform this 
hyperbola into a circle, and at the same time the line perpen- 
dicular to OB at a distance of 2” from O into the line at infinity 
the distance between the two points on OA, each 1” from 0). 
transforming into a length 1°5”. , 


(B.Sc., London, 1910.) 





Let the given vanishing line cut the given conjugate 
diameter at A, B, C, D. On AC and BD describe semi- 
circles meeting at V. If we project from V with AB for 
vanishing line, the pairs of lines OA . OC and OB . OD pro- 
= into lines parallel to VA. VC and VB . VD—that is, 
ines at right angles. The hyperbola therefore projects into 
a conic having two pairs of orthogonal conjugate lines—that 
is, a circle. 

Let OP = OQ=1". Join VP. VQ. Place a line pq of 
length 1-5’ with its end on VP. VQ and parallel to VA. 
Thus, by the data, PQ projects into pq. If pq meet PQ at 
X, a line through X parallel to AB (the vanishing line) is 
the axis of perspective. 


Nomen.—Solve cy + bz = be, 
az + cx = ca, 
ba + ay = ab. 
Divide the equations by bc, ca, ab respectively, and we 
obtain 
he ei «ws ce ee Se 
c+: 1, (i) 
Perens. «tease © 
¢ 6 
OS ee 
3 + b (il 
Add the three equations ; hence 
494203. 
ee nd a oe, 
Take (i), (ii), and (iii) in turn from (iv), hence 
7=1, ¥ =4, <=}; 
a b c 
that is, aut, ya? suf, 
2 2 2 


which is the required solution. 














ugate 
semi- 
B for 
j pro- 
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—that 
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1d we 
(i) 
(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 








F. §.—AM is a median of the triangle ABC; AN bisects the 
angle BAC and meets BC in N; the perpendicular from B on AN 
meets AM in P. Show that PN is parallel to AB. 

(Board of Education, Honours, 1908.) 
Bisect the exterior angle at A by AN’, meeting BC in N’; 
then BP and AN’ are parallel. 





Pp 
< 
A cC\ B cilia Oe 
mee PM _BM_ BC 
PA BN’ 2BN’ 
But 6. ae 
CN’ AC * BO BA-AC 
PM _ BA - AC_ BN - NC_2MN_ MN 
PA 2BA 2BN 2BN BN’ 
me BN _ BA. 
NC AC 
PM _ MN 
PA BN 


.. PN is parallel to AB, 


Brereton.—A quantity of gas is enclosed in a cylinder in 
which works a smooth, heavy piston. The axis of the cylinder 
is vertical. The piston is thrust down to compress the gas and 
then let go. Is the ensuing motion simple harmonic? 

First put the piston down very slowly until the position 
of equilibrium is found. Let the length of enclosed gas 
then beh. Let A be the area of the piston, and W stand 
for the weight of the piston with the prexsure of the atmos- 
phere on it; hence W is constant. 

Let P, be the pressure of the gas in the position of equi- 
librium, and P, the pressure when the piston is thrust down 
a distance x from the position of equilibrium. Then 

P,. A=W, 
and the force upwards on the piston, when at a distance x 
below the position of equilibrium, is 
P,. A- W=(P, - P,). A. 
By Boyle’s law, 
P,. hk =P,. (h - 2). 
h 


-. thi = —1)P,. 
this force (; — ) o- A 
x 
= . P,. A, 
A-2z ° 
which is not proportional to x, and the motion is not simple 
harmonic. 


A us.—(i) Prove that the length of the n™ pedal of a 
loop of the curve 7 = a” sin m@ is 


T 
= mn—m+i) 
a(mn + 1) (sin m@) m= dé. 
0 
(ii) Show that the length of a loop of the curve 
l 
Sx2%y — y? = (x? + y*)* is 2 — ao 
Jl -@ 
0 
Since r™ = a™ sin mé, 
=} dé 
mr™-*! = ma™ cos mé . —. 
dr 
Hence nad = tan ¢ = tan mé; 
dr 
that is, o = mé. 


Now ¢ is the same for all the pedal curves at the corre- 
sponding points. 
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In the figure let 2 NOZ =a, and ON = p,, and let the 
quantities ay, Po; a3, p,... be the radii vectores and the 
co-ordinate angles for corresponding points on the 2nd, 3rd, 
etc., pedals, 

Then p, =rsin ¢, po = p; Sin >, ps = py Bin ¢, etc., 
and consequently p, =r sin" ¢ =r sin" mé. 

Also 


T T 
%=MO+O~-s, M=a+O- 5, dy = dy + p ~ 5, ete. 


Thus Gn = 0+ np -n = 


TT 

(mn + 1)0-n 9° 
and da, = (mn + 1) dé. 

Now in the original curve r is zero when sin m@ = 0—that 
is, when m@ =k. 7, so that a loop lies between @ = 0 and 
o= 

= 
Now din __ EP n 
da, (mn + 1) dé 
1 


(mn + 1) 





. ir - 
{sin mé. 3 + mur sin”! m@ cos mo } 
tf 


Tr . . 
= [sin" mé@ . cot @ + mn sin"~! mé@ . cos mé]} 
mn + 1 


=r sin"~! mé@ cos mé. 
2 
Pe + (“P*) = (r sin"~! mé)*. 


ds, ] ds. acabiss 

= ‘ [= 6. 

da, (mn+1) dé@ — ? 
TT 
n 

mn—m+) 

8 = (mn + l)a (sin m0)” m™ . a0. 

0 
(ii) The equation of the curve in polars is 
r* = sin 36, 


and a loop lies between @ = 0 and @ = 33 the loop is sym- 


*. The limits for half a loop are there- 


metrical about @ = 5 


fore r = 0 and r = 1. 
ds* = dr* + r°d6*, 


ds? P rt r l 
=1l+7". = = — ° 
dr? ” * eos* 38 = l-r 1-7 
l 
dr 
&s&= ° 
J/1 - r® 
0 


Francois.— Your query is bookwork. See Besant’s Hydro- 
mechanics, § 123 and § 139, or any other advanced work on the 
subject. 
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PREPARATORY MATHEMATICS. 
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Our Needlework Column. 


BY J. A. FLEMING, AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ COMMON-SENSE NEEDLEWORK.” 


COMMON-SENSE COMFORTABLE 
CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN. 


Grru’s CaMISOLE. 
(Twelve to fourteen years.) 
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20” x 20”. 


Sie the measurement of the bust, plus 5”. 
Cut a square of paper that size. 

The pattern is 20” by 20”. 

Double it three times each way. 

Mark the corners A, B, C, D. 

Half the Back.—From A mark F } down. 

From A mark E 1 in. 

Draw a curve from E to F. 

From A mark G 24 in and 4 down. 

Join F and G by a straight line. 

From A mark H 3 in and 2? down. 

Draw a curve from G to H. 

From C mark I 2% in and 2 up. 

Join I and H by a straight line. 

From C mark J 2 up. 

Half the Front.—From B mark K 3} in 
and $ down. 

From B mark L 2} in. 

Join K and L by a straight line. 

From B mark M 3} down. 

Draw a curve from L to M. 

From D mark N 13 up. 

From D mark O 2 up and 44 in. 

Draw a curve from N to O. ; 

From C mark P 5 in and 5} up. 

Join O and P by a straight line. 

Draw a curve from P to K. 

Short Puff Sleeves—(Diagram given last month.) 
Take an oblong of paper 12” by 18”. Double it three 
times each way. 

From A mark E 3 down. 

From A mark F 2 in and } down. 

From A mark G 5 in and } down. 





From B mark H 3} down and } in. 

From B mark I 3 down. 

Draw a double curve from G to I, passing through 
F, G, and H. 

From D mark J 1g up and } in. 

Join J and I bya straight line. 

From D mark K 3 in and J§ up. 

From C mark L 3 in and 1} up. 

From C mark M 2{ up and } in. 

Draw a curve from J to M, passing through L and K. 

Join M and E by a straight line. 

Suitable materials—longcloth, calico, and madapola:n. 
One and three-quarter yards 42” wide would cut out two 
camisoles, but 1 yard will be required for one. Accord- 
ing to one of the best French systems, the bands for a 
camisole, as well as for a chemise, may be cut across 
the material, instead of, as is usual, selvedge-way. Any- 
how, as a matter of economy it would be wise to do that 
in this instance, as the band-length cannot be obtained 
selvedge-way without getting another 4 yard of material; 
}” turnings should be allowed. 

Lay the straight front to the selvedge and the straight 
back toa fold. It may be made high up the neck or as low 
as desired. The model was cut 14” lower than the neck- 
curve (the dotted line in the diagram) all the way round. 

Make a 1” hem on each side of the front. Run four 
}” tucks on each side to face the front. The first one 
comes }” from the hem, and there should be the same 
distance between the tucks. rn 

Make five or six buttonholes and fix buttons. f 

The buttonholes may be cut either lengthways or 
across. Vertical buttonholes are not so strong as hori- 
zontal ones, and the buttons slip out so easily that the 
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garment often comes unfastened. Still, sometimes it 
happens that the hem is not wide enough to allow them 
to be cut any other w ay. 

Join the side seams and shoulder seams by a run- and- 
fell or a French seam. 

If it is to be stitched by machining, a counter-hem 
would be employed. 

The top may be finished off in several ways. 
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1. By a Hem.—This may be as narrow as possible. 
The right side would be embellished by feather-stitching. 

9. By Rolling and Whipping.—Americans finish off 
many of their garments in this way, which is dainty and 
neat; but English housewives show a preference for a 
stronger finish, especially for children’s garments, which 
require washing often. 

3. By a False Hem.—This should also be narrow— 
not deeper than 4” when finished; and it is even more 
dainty if narrower still. The crossway strip is run on 
the right side and hemmed on the wrong side. 

4. Embroidery having a plain piece of muslin is run 
on the right side and felled on the wrong. 

5. Turn the raw edge down on the right side. 

Tack over it a narrow beading, insertion, or feather 
galloon quite close to the edge. 

It may be stitched top and bottom or hemmed only 
on the lower edge, when a narrow lace would be eased 
round the top, and the lace, insertion, and garment—all 
three—seamed together on the wrong side. 

The lower edge of the camisole is set into a straight 
band ?” deep when finished. 

It should be the waist measure plus 24” for turnings 
and wrap over. The model was 26” by 23”. 

Sleeves.—Join these by the same kind of seam as the 
bodice. The notches show how far the gathering would 
extend, both top and bottom. 

Gather, stroke, and fasten the gathering-thread with 
a pin until required. The band for the lower edge of 
the sleeve should be 94” by 2”, or a little over 3” when 
finished. 

Join and turn in the edges of the band. Crease it 
down the middle. Place the join to the sleeve join. 
The notches indicate how much is left plain on each 
side of the seam. 

Arrange the gathers evenly, and tack and hem the 
band on the right side. 

Turn the sleeve inside out, and tack and hem the band 
on the wrong side, making it lie easily without any 
twisting or stretching. The band should be finished off, 
like the top of the garment, with a fancy stitch or the 
feathered galloon. The notch under the armhole in the 
bodice shows where the sleeve seam comes. The notches 
at the top of the armhole show where the sleeve notches 
will come. 

Pin the sleeve in position. Arrange the gathers, and 
tack the sleeve in its place. 

Stitch the sleeve and garment together. 

Bind a narrow crossway strip or fine tape over the 
raw edges, and hem on each side. 

If lace finishes off the top, it should also be sewn 
round the sleeve with a little extra fullness. 


Girt’s Stmp_e Bouse. 
(Twelve to fourteen years.) 

The model was made from white wincey striped 
with mauve, feather-stitched with D.M.C. “ coton 
perle” No. 5: but any suitable fabric can be used. 
Along with wincey, viyella and flannel are most popular 
among schoolgirls for winter wear, and delaine, muslin, 
print, zephyr, and delainette for summer. 

The blousé photographed is fastened down the back, 
but the pattern is equally adapted for fastening down 
the front. If the latter be desired, the straight back 
must be placed to a fold, and the fronts to the selvedge. 
The shape is the simplest that could be drafted, requir- 
ing only such stitches as are used in plain needlework, 
4s It ls not intended to enter the domain of dressmaking. 
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12 b /beyears. 




































































24” x 24”. 

To take Measures. 1. Bust.—Place an inch tape 
loosely round the fullest part of the figure high up 
under the arm. 

2. Sleeve.—Place the end of the inch tape well under 
the arm, and take the measure to the wrist along the 
inner seam of the sleeve. 


Sleeve 























\ | 


20” x 20”. 






































To Draft the Pattern.—Take a square of paper 24” 
by 24”, or hal/ the bust measure plus 9”. The drawing 
of the pattern in the squares is so simple that explana- 
tions are not needed. Having drafted half the front, 
it would be well to cut it out im double paper, so as to 
make it easier to plan out the material. 

Sleeve.—The paper is 20” by 20”, or the length of 
the inner seam plus 44”. It is folded three times each 
way. The notches in the diagrams indicate how far the 
gathers will extend, and the places where the sleeve 
should fit into the blouse. 
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Planned out on 2 yds. of 36” wide material. 


Wristbands.—These are 2}” deep when finished. To 
slip over the hands they should be 84” wide, or the 
measurement round the knuckles when finished; to 
button, they need be only 7}”. The material in the 
former case will be 9” by 54”; in the latter, 8” by 54”, 
which will allow for turnings. 

Collar.—The paper is 8” by 8”. 
times each way. 


It is folded three 





Squa re 6'x 3° 


BLovsEe CoLuar. 


Cutteng out in Material_—Careful planning prevents 
waste in material, and makes for economy in buying. 
There is no excuse for a teacher who is used to making 
calculations being extravagant in this direction. 

Two yards of 36” material should be enough. 


If the 
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full width of the material be doubled over for a depth 
of 20”, and the straight back placed to a selvedge at 
one side, the sleeves also can be got out of the width. 
The remaining length of the material is single, and the 
front, opened out the full width, can be cut from it. 
It will be noticed that both right and left edges of the 
sleeves are on the cross, and not, as in shirt sleeves, the 
one straight and the other cross. In order to make 
them set properly, the sleeve pattern must be laid on 
the material, as it is in the diagram, with the selvedge 
way coming straight down the middle. Plenty of 
material will be left for bands. The corners, as indi- 
cated, can be turned over to allow the collar and its 
lining (four pieces) to be cut on the cross. 

Making up the Blouse.—The making of outer garments 
differs from the making of under garments in that no 
stitches, except those of the sewing-machine, should be 
seen on the right side. Consequently a run-and-fell 
or a seam-and-fell is never used. 

All washing blouses, whether made up of cotton or 
woollen material, are joined by a French seam, which 
secures neatness both inside and outside. 

To Work a French Seam.—Run or stitch the raw 
edges on the right side. Turn the garment inside out, 
and run or stitch the seam again so as to enclose the 
raw edges. No fringe or ravellings should be seen on 
the right side. To secure that, cut off all irregularities 
just above the first line of stitching; and be sure that, 
when tacking for the second row of stitching, sufficient 
room is allowed to infold all ravellings. 

Make a 1” hem down each back, and run a }” tuck 
turned towards the back. Run one broad or two 
narrow tucks down the front in the form of a box- 
pleat, to make the neck the same size as the neck-band. 
As a rule, all tucks which turn from the front give ap- 
parent width to the figure, so that slim people do well to 
adopt them, while stout people will find that tucks turned 
towards the front take a little off the apparent width. 

Make a ?” hem round the bottom. Insert an elastic, 
and fasten the ends firmly, or insert a tape to tie at the 
back. A few stitches in the middle will keep the tape 
from coming out. 

The hems and tucks may be stitched by machine or 
run by hand, as is found most convenient. 

Make five or six buttonholes on the right-hand back, 
and sew the same number of pearl buttons on the left 
back. 

It is sometimes a good plan to cover ordinary linen 
buttons with a circle of the material, to make the buttons 
match the blouse. Such are less likely to cut the stuff 
during their course through the wash-tub than are 
pearl buttons, but they do not fasten quite so easily. 

Join the Sleeves.—Lay pleats or run gathers between 
the notches. If pleats are used, the two middle ones 
should face in opposite directions like a box-pleat. 
There should be the same number of pleats on each 
side. The same remark applies to the bottom of the 
sleeves, where 2” are left plain at each side of the seam. 

Join the Wrist Bands.—Pin them in position, seam 
to seam, edge to edge, and right sides together, and then 
run or machine them on the right side, and turn over 
and hem on the wrong side. When stitched by machine, 
another row of stitching should be placed near the 
outer edge. The notches show where the sleeve will 
join the armhole. The notch under the arm in the 
blouse shows where the front sleeve seam will come. 
Stitch the sleeve and bodice together, and neaten by @ 
crossway binding or by galloon. 
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Collar —-When cutting out in material, place the centre 
front of the pattern to the selvedge. Four pieces will 
be required, as the collar is double. Pin each half of 
the collar and lining together wrong side out. Run 
them }” from the edge all round except the neck curve. 
Turn each inside out, picking the corners out with the 
needle point. The collar may be decorated with feather 
or any other fancy stitch. 

The Neck Band consists of two straight strips 14” by 
1}”. Pin the wider ends of the collar (which come to the 
front) to the middle of one of the strips. The latter will 
extend 14” beyond the ends of the former at the back, to 
allow for wrapping over. Pin the other strip or half of 
the neck-band to the back, so that the shaped collar 
comes between the two. Stitch all three together. Pin 
the middle of the neck-band to the middle front of the 
blouse. Pin the end of the neck-band to the outer edge 
of the blouse, making them meet exactly. Mark the 
quarters, and pin each to the shoulder seams. Stitch 














these together. Turn over and hem the neck lining to 
the blouse. A horizontal buttonhole is worked on the 
neck-band, and a button sewn on the opposite end 
}” from the end. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


St. GABRIELS.—You gave no nom de plume, but I 
hope you will recognise mine for you. As the article 
on a “ Girl’s Simple Blouse ” was partially prepared for 
a later number, I am able to insert it so as to answer 
your inquiries in as complete a form as possible. 

I will quote fully from your letter, that other readers 
whose difficulties may be the same as your own may 
benefit at the same time. 

“I teach Standards VI. and VII. in a large school, 
and, of course, find the needlework a large item. During 
the last term I taught the cutting out and making up 
of a pair of drawers, each child making and patching a 
small pair, and many making large ones for themselves. 
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Next term I wish to teach the cutting out and making 
of a plain shirt blouse, and here is my difficulty. The 
only pattern I have is a very good one, and would fit 
the bigger girls; but what of the tiny ones? Should 
I make them all take the same size, and make one for 
their mothers? Or can you give me a good way of 
reducing the pattern to fit each child? I wondered 
if you had two or three sized patterns you could give 
me. My class is in a large room with no curtains, and 
as two lower classes are on each side, personal atten- 
tion to each child’s pattern would cause too much 
commotion or take too long a time. Then, again, 
in making up a blouse is it permissible to let children 
run and backstitch the seams, first on the right side, 
and then on the wrong? If not, what seams do you 
consider best ? If this is troublesome to you, please 
forgive me, for I am most anxious to do the blouse 
in the best way.” 

Each girl should be taught to take her own measure 
and that of her neighbour, and each should make her 
own corrections. The class would make a normal draft, 
first 24” by 24”, and then draw one to their own measures. 
Thus your difficulty would be easily overcome. Please 
let me know later how you get on. I should advise 
you to cut out and make two or three sizes first your- 
self. You will very quickly do that if you have a 
sewing-machine. I have two of Jones’s machines in 
school, and they are splendid, both for making and 
mending garments. 

WisuHFuL.—I know of only three bodies in England 
that issue needlework diplomas. 

1. The Training Schools of Domestic Science—Miss 
Cook superintendent. The Yorkshire Training School 
of Domestic Science, 90 Albion Street, Leeds, would 
be able to give you any information. 

2. The City and Guilds of London Institute. The 
programme, published by Mr. John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, London (9d.), will give full particulars. They 
issue a certificate, the examinations for which are con- 
ducted at various centres throughout the country. 

It includes (1) practical examination; (2) written 
examination ; and (3) specimen work, which each can- 
didate is required to complete, either in class or her own 
home during the six months preceding the examination. 
Fee, 2s. 6d. 

3. The National Union of Teachers. A_ syllabus 
respecting teachers’ diplomas in needlework and dress- 
making can be obtained from Sir James Yoxall, M.A., 
Bolton House, Russell Square, London, W.C. The ex- 
amination is held in March and October. Entrance 
fee, 2s. 6d. for each diploma. 


The Unfolding of Personality as the Chief Aim in Educa- 
tion. By Thiselton Mark, M.A., B.Sc. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Those of us who have read the other works of this 
talented author are not disappointed in this one. It 
is excellent. Mr. Thiselton Mark has made a deep 
study of the chief writers on philosophy and education, 
and in direct and simple language uses their conclusions, 
and his own keen insight into the character of the young, 
to develop an inyuiry into the various innate tendencies 
which define the trend of human personality, and at 
the same time he presents a view of education which 
has the unfolding of personality as its central aim. 

The illustrations and exercises at the end of the 
chapters are stimulating and helpful. This little book 
can be read and read again with pleasure and profit by 
the thoughtful teacher. 





OUR TECHNICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


URING the past year the International Correspond- 
ence Schools, in conjunction with a large number 
of Practical Teacher subscribers, have initiated an educa- 
tional movement the ultimate object of which is really 
nothing less than the betterment of the conditions of 
the general mass of wage earners of this country. Those 
teachers who have taken advantage of our offer of Free 
Technical Scholarships at the International Correspond- 
ence Schools can, without undue egotism, assure them- 
selves that they are pioneers in an educational revolu- 
tion which might fitly have as its watchword the 
pregnant words of Emerson, quoted at the Mansion 
House Conference, reported elsewhere in this issue :— 

“We must take the step from training to doing; we 
must teach the rising generation to do the things that the 
world wants done.” 

From the beginning of the school course the children 
of the future will be taught to use their hands, and to 
apply all the knowledge gained in school to practical 
modern uses; and when this great change has taken place, 
the International Correspondence Schools, along with 
the readers of this journal, will be able to point, with 
ajl due modesty, to the Practical Teacher Scholarship 
Scheme of 1911-12 as one of the prominent landmarks 
in the history of a great and far-reaching educational 
change. 

It gives the Editor much pleasure to announce that 
the Scholarship Scheme now brought to a close has worked 
splendidly, and has had excellent results. The directors 
of the International Correspondence Schools report very 
warmly on the zeal, intelligence, and careful work ot the 
teacher students ; while the latter are full of praise for 
the unremitting attention paid to them by the tutors and 
officials of the I.C.8. 

The encouragement afforded to the Schools by many 
prominent and far-seeing educationists is all th> more 
remarkable when we consider that the organisation is 
entirely unofficial, and the result of the enterprise of 
private individuals who are showing the official directors 
of our educational system how the modern demand for 
up-to-date instruction can be most adequately met. Sir 
J. H. Yoxall has frankly associated himself with the work 
of the schools in his own constituency, while Mr. David 
M‘Nally, M.A., organising secretary for secondary educa- 
tion under the Edinburgh School Board, recently em- 
phasised in the following words a point which is often 
raised in connection with the work of the I.C.S. :— 
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“T would just like to say this, that I thoroughly 
agree that there is no manner of competition be- 
tween the work undertaken by the International 
Correspondence 
Schools and the 
work done by the 





School Boards and 
other educational au 
thorities. I believe 
that every successful 
effort that you put 
forth will favourably 
react on the con 
tinuation classes and 
on the technical col- 


eT 


leges. Mx. D. M‘Nauy, M.A. 


Dr. Henry Dyer, vice-chairman of th» School Board 
for Glasgow, has already borne testimony in these 
columns to the excellence of the work of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, and to the recognised 
place which the institution has won in our educational 
system. This latter point was warmly emphasised by 
Professor Boyd Dawkins of Manchester University, who 
gave expression, some time ago, to the following opinion : 


“ What pleases me most is to see in this organisa- 
tion a new force in education. There is no organisa- 
tion that I know of anywhere in the world that 
brings the worker face to face with the need of 
technical education in the same way that this 
institution does. We both work in different fields 
within the great area of ignorance, and I believe 
that we are all—the universities, technical schools, 
and the like—fellow-workers attempting to do our 
best to improve mankind.” 


Opinions of educationists of such high rank will, 
naturally, weigh heavily with those of our readers whom 
the Practical Teacher has been the means of intrcducing 
to the work of the International Correspondence Schools. 
It is the earnest hope of the Editor of this magazine that 
students who have benefited by the generosity of the 
directors of the institution will show their appreciation 
by making still more widely known the work that is 
going on in a sphere of educational effort which has 
never yet been exploited in this country by any organ- 
ised body of educational workers, 
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Words by O. W. Houmes. A FRIEND’S BIRTHDAY. Music by F. H. Squires, F.R.C.O. 
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PRACTICAL NOTES ON SCHOOL 
GARDENING FOR APRIL. 
BY BRUCE COOK, F.R.H.S., CHINGFORD. 


N no account attempt to get on the land, especially if a 
clayey soil, when the ground is very wet. This is most 
important. Far better postpone the gardening lesson 
fora day or so. Such action is recommended by 
the Board of Education in their latest “ Suggestions 
for the Teaching of Gardening,” which states : “ The 
teachers must exercise discretion in varying the time- 
table to suit the weather. There are times when 
the garden should not be touched.” 


VEGETABLE CULTURE. 

Turnips may be sown in rows or drills 16” apart 
and 1” in depth. Aim at quick growth. To prevent 
the attack of the turnip fly, dust soot or Clay’s ferti- 
lizer over the drills. 

Radishes should be sown in drills, not broadcast. 
They require similar treatment to turnips; only the 
drills should be 4” deep and 3” apart. 

Peas should be sown as recommended in the notes 
in April last. 

Parsnips can also be sown. They should be put 
in at once, as it is getting late to sow them. 

Carrots should be sown towards the end of the 
month. They do best on light, deep soils. On shal- 
low clay soils grow the short stump-rooted variety ; 
while on deep soils grow Red Surrey or Altring- 
ham. 

Potatoes should all be planted by the end of the 
month. Early kinds in drills 2 feet apart, 6” deep, 


A Lesson on THE ADVANTAGE OF SOWING A SCARLET RUNNER 
SEED IN THE Ricut PosiITIon. 
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10” from set to set. Late varieties should have 3 feet between 
the rows, 6” deep, and 18” between the sets. See notes in last 
number of the Practical Teacher. 

Herbs should be grown in the general plot. The following at 
least should be grown: mint, parsley, sage, and thyme. 

Tomato, celery, and marrow seeds may be in pots early in the 
month, and raised in a greenhouse, frame, or sunny window. 
Seeds of stocks, asters, etc., may be raised in a similar manner. 





A Practican Lesson on ‘‘ HARDY PLANTs.” 


These should be pricked out when large enough. Take care, 
however, to protect them from the frost. 


FLOWER CULTURE. 


Sweet-peas should be watched and protected from the birds. 
The best way to keep them from the birds is to stretch black 
cotton over the rows on sticks. Say you put the rows of cotton 
3” above the soil, and from 2” to 3” apart, and tie the cotton on 
sticks put in at the ends of the rows. 

Hardy Flowers.—Clumps of these may be divided with a sharp 
knife, and replanted in rich, deeply-worked soil. 

Annuals of all kinds do well if sown in the open in April. 
Grow plenty of nasturtiums, as they bloom freely, and the flowers 
come in for the brushwork lesson. 

Pruning of Roses.—Finish pruning all hybrid perpetuals, both 
standards and bushes, by the end of the first week in April. 
Cut well back to a dormant bud pointing outwards. Also cut 
away any thin branches, for the best blooms are always produced 
in young thick growths. Any teas or hybrid teas should be 
pruned about the second week in April. If sécateurs are used 
for pruning, see that the blade is sharp, otherwise you bruise the 
end of the stem. Look over the briers that were budded in July 
and August, and rub off any buds breaking out from the side of 
the brier, as this sends all the sap into the bud or buds that have 
taken. These may be tied to thin sticks to prevent the growths 
from being blown out in windy weather. 

Herbaceous borders should be finished by the second week in 
April. If you have purchased the roots from a distance, un- 
pack them in front of the lads, and explain the different varieties 
to them. Stand their roots in water for a short time. When 
planting in the prepared border, see that the taller varieties 
are put at the back; and do not crowd, as most of the hardy plants 
quickly extend in growth. Plant if possible on a fine day, when 
the surface soil is dry, and carefully label each plant. After 
planting, mulch with short manure, after watering. 


Fruit CULTURE. 

Strawberries and raspberries may be weeded and mulched. 

Gooseberry bushes should be dusted with soot or lime, as this 
keeps away birds and other pests. 

All grafting, etc., should be finished by the end of the first 
week in this month. 

Canker.—Several correspondents have written during the past 
month on the question of the treatment of canker on their fruit 
trees. There can be no doubt that canker is brought about by 
a fungus which readily attacks any damaged branches or roots 
of fruit trees. It also seems to flourish on certain weak growing 
varieties of apples, particularly on fruit trees planted on damp 
undrained soils. Sometimes a branch becomes bruised by rub- 
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bing against another branch, and then canker soon makes its 
appearance. But on clean, healthy, firm wood canker fungus 
does not seem able to make much impression. If neglec it 
makes rapid headway, killing the bark and the wood also. 

As to treatment, some recommend winter spraying, and this 
may be the means of checking the spread of the fungus. As soon 
as diseased patches appear, Acare ~ cut away the branch and 
burn it. Or if the branch contains some likely growths, with 
fruit buds and spurs, and is only slightly attacked, try the follow- 


~ 
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after similar treatment examine under the microscope, or even 
with the naked eye, and draw same. 

Then plant two ordinary bean seeds in a chalk box standin 
on one end filled with good soil to within an inch of the top. 
Part of the top end of the box should be cut away to permit of 
growth. In the place of the lid of the box, and along the groove, 
slide a piece of glass cut to the same shape and size as the lid, 
and push the seeds close up against the glass. Note that if the 
seed is placed with the scar downwards the growth is not so quick 





In the above diagrams, I. is the diseased branch of an apple tree showing “‘ canker” at ‘‘a,” while II. stows the same 
branch with the “‘cankered part” cut away at }, and treated as recommended in these notes. 


ing. First cut away the diseased patch, taking care to burn 
the pieces, and then take an old brush and dip it in some tar— 
Stockholm for preference—and paint the part of the branch 
from which you have cut the diseased portion. This sometimes 
checks the disease, especially when in the early stages of the 
attack. If the tree is badly infested, cut it down to within a 
short distance of the soil. Do this not later than the middle 
of April, and on the new growths that appear bud some other 
stronger variety of apple. This may be done in July or August. 


A Lxsson on A Runner Bean SEED. 


Obtain some runner bean seeds, and give one to each lad, and 
let them examine them as to size, etc. Soak them in water in a 
white bulb glass. Use a white one, as you can then more easily 
watch the beans. Then stand these in a light window sill inside 
the window. After a day or so they will begin to wrinkle as at b, 
and then swell as atc. On taking them out, if you carefully 


a &- 
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Runner Bean () 


ATURAL Size). 


notice just above one end of the scar you will find a very small 
hole in the coat of the seed; and that, if you squeeze the swollen 
bean between the finger and thumb, bubbles and water will come 
out of this hole. Note this carefully, as it is through this hole 
that the root of the young plant comes. Now remove the cover- 
ing of skin, which can easily be peeled off, and then split open the 
seed as shown at d. 

Between the two pieces of the bean seed (really seed leaves), 
and affixed to one of them, will be found the root at R and the 
bud at B. Let each scholar take one of the swollen beans, and 


as if the seed had been placed in a similar position, as in C of 
the diagram. Watch the growth. The root in time will be seen 
to emerge and descend to the bottom of the box, and the bud 
to grow upwards. Explain how the young plant feeds upon the 
two seed leaves. Itis really wouiaalel how interested the scholars 
are in the process, and how eager they are day by day to inspect 
the box and its contents ! 

In the photo of the two runner beans growing in the chalk 
box as explained, you will notice that the one planted with the 
scar downwards has hardly started to grow, while the one planted 
“end on” has made good growth, although both were planted 
at the same tine at received the same treatment. Ask the 
lads to explain why. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anxious.—I should say that the seeds were bad; or did they 
rot through being overwatered ? 

Miss K.—Yes; at any rate you can try, and let.me know 
result. 

Bearnyer, Corris, Jerrery, and D. P.—A scheme appeared 
in the January number of this journal. ; 

Mr. M.—No; the examination is not difficult. Look in the 
advertisement pages of the Schoolmaster. You will find at least 
two who coach for the examination by correspondence. 

Tritsy and West Counrry.—Obtain suggestions for the 
“Teaching of Gardening.” You can get it from Whyman and 
Son, Fetter Lane, E.C. Price, ld. Do not attempt all, at any 
rate for a year or so. 

G. N., L. A. W.—See back numbers of the Practical Teacher. 

James.—You cannot expect answers to all the questions. Take 
in a good gardening paper, and look up the back numbers of the 
Practical Teacher. : ; 

SwEET-PEA, Ivo, and W. K.—If you cannot obtain Clay’s 
manure locally, write to Clay and Son, Stratford, E. There are 
many artificial manures, but from experience I can recommend 
this one. 

Nett_e.—Gamage’s of Holborn can supply all that you want. 
Write for catalogue. 

Other correspondents are recommended to obtain back numbers 
of the Practical Teacher, and consult Notes on Gardening. 
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CLOUC H’S sonnesponnence OOLLEG 3 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 




















| THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. | 


Full particulars of the following highly successful Classes may he obtained 
from the Secretary :— 


PREL. CERT., cutie. ines | A.C.P., AUGUST 1911, JANUARY 1912. 
CERTIFICATE, DECEMBER sc L.L.A., MAY 1911, MAY 1912. 
OXFORD SENIOR LOCAL, | HIGHER FROEBEL, °S:.\.... 


A SPECIAL NEW COURSE for Part IL, 


























JULY 1911, MARCH 1912, JULY 1912. DECEMBER 1911, will commence in MARCH. 
CAMBRIDGE SENIOR LOCAL MATRICULATION, 
JULY ton, DECEMBER iIo11. JUNE tom, SEPT. rom, JAN. 1912. 





Valuahle Prizes awarded to specially successful Students. 





For Prospectus, Syllabus, Entry Form, Terms and full particulars of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES, write to— 
The Secretary, CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 








FEW PEOPLE 


Have more writing to do than the busy teacher; 
7 


- 
A Piano 
That’s the reason why only a few teachers are 
to be without a 


proud of —Sw AN — 


FOUNTPEN, 


eect The busy writer’s greatest aid. ee 
Are YOU one of the few? 


If so, why not come into line with the 
vast army of ‘‘Swan’’ using teachers ? 











We can supply you with ‘‘a piano to be proud 
of” at a price which will save you many pounds. 
We deliver direct from the factory to the user, thus 
saving heavy intermediate expenses. 


OLD PIANOS TAKEN IN PART 
EXCHANCE. 


All the celebrated makes at unequalled discounts, 
and on the easiest of easy terms. 


’ ’ | “SWANS” ARE SOLD BY ALL 
TEN YEARS WARRANTY AND A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL | STATIONERS & JEWELLERS 
with every instrument. If not approved, we take : 











‘ 10/6 upwards. 
back or exchange at our expense entirely. Catalogue Free on Request, 
Sir J. H. Yoxall, M.P., writes: “For the fourth time | have MABIE, TODD & Co., 
experienced for myself, or for relatives, the special value, 79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C., 
wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain.” and Branches. 





Similar testimonials from Dr. Macnamara and 
H.M. Inspectors and Teachers everywhere. Let 
us send you our lists. 


USE “SWAN” INK. 








The Educational Musical Instrument Co. 
(Dept. C 121), 
18 & 19 HIGHBURY PLACE, LONDON, N. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 


“The Practical Teacher” 
LITERARY COMPETITION 


FOR WRITERS OF SHORT STORIES 





First Prize, 6 Guineas; Second Prize, 3 Guineas; Third Prize, 2 Guineas. 





A New Scheme. 


HE proprietors of this journal are par‘ icularly anxious 
that no distinctive talent among its readers should 
remain hidden and unrecognised for lack of such help 
and encouragement as a paper like the Practical Teacher 
can afford. With the aid of the International Cor- 
respondenc? Schools, they have recently been the means 
of helping a large number of teachers who wish to pre- 
pare themselves for imminent changes in the curriculum 
of our schools, and hundreds of progressive educationists 
can now testify to the excellence of the instruction im- 
parted by the above-named institution. It is now the 
turn of those teachers who possess the pen of the ready 
writer, but have no taste for technical subjects, and the 
following scheme has been devised for their particular 
benefit. 


Teacher Novelists. 


A cynic remarked a short time ago that teachers 
ought to be adepts at fiction, seeing that they include 
history in their subjects of instruction! Be this as it 
may, the fact remains that some of our best writers 
of fiction have been, directly or indirectly, connected 
with the profession. There are other mute, inglorious 
Yoxalls waiting to be discovered, and we mean to find 
them out if possible. We shall not for the present, 
however, venture upon a complete novel, but shall 
begin with the short story. 


Our Offer. 


We offer a prize of Five Guineas for the best short story 
written by a teacher. Competitors must be acting mem- 
bers of the profession, engaged in regular instruction in 
a recognised school within the Empire. 

The story must contain not less than 2,000 and not 
more than 4,000 words. The subject is immaterial. 
Competitors may send in :— 


2. Loveless stories. 
4. Stories for children. 


1. Love stories. 
3. Stories of children. 


The latest date for sending in MS., which must be 
typed, is April 30. The result of the competition will 
be announced in the issue of the Practical Teacher to 
be published on May 25. 

A prize of three guineas is offered for the story ad- 
judged to be second in order of merit, and a prize of 
two guineas for the story taking third place. 

The three winning stories will be published in the 
June and July issues of the Practical Teacher. 


A Real Opportunity. 


Teachers are hereby informed that the Editor of this 
journal wishes to discover really capable writers of 
short stories, with a view to offering them work in other 
directions, in connection with the publication of books 
for young people. A word to the wise is sufficient. 
Some writers find it a help to be provided with a pic- 
ture which will assist the imagination, and the process 
of writing up to an illustration of this kind is in itself 
highly interesting. We therefore printed four pic- 
tures on page 628 of last month’s issue, any one of 
which can be used, if the competitor wishes, for this 
purpose. This matter is, however, left entirely te the 
writer’s option, and stories written up to these par- 
ticular illustrations will be judged solely upon their 
intrinsic merits. 


Rules to be Observed. 


The first sheet of each competitor’s MS. must bear the 
following particulars, clearly set forth, and nothing else 
must appear on this covering sheet. (If this rule is not 
observed, the competitor will be disqualified.) 


1. Competitor’s full name (lady to state whether 
Mrs. or Miss) and professional status. 

2. Name of school. 

3. Competitor’s private address. 


On this covering sheet must also be gummed or 
pasted the coupon cut from the back cover of the 
Practical Teacher for March and April respectively. 
Envelopes must be endorsed “ Practical Teacher Liter- 
ary Competition.” 


A Request. 


Regular readers of the Practical Teacher who do not 
care to enter for this competition are asked to make it 
known to friends who are not yet subscribers to this 
journal. The contest will be very strictly confined to 
the teaching profession, in order to give a real oppor- 
tunity to literary aspirants who have not yet appeared 
in print. 

tt must be distinctly understood that the copyright 
of each story sent in becomes the property of the pro- 
prietors of the Practical Teacher, and that the decision 
of the Editor in the matter of adjudgment is final. No 
correspondence can be entered into regarding the merits 
or demerits of the stories selected for award. 
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\4 Retere Tale 7 Tuition 
or 
* wien Modern 
Examinations AT TIO! Examinations. 
Certificate. Matriculation. 





ec CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE aaa 


CP. Principal: G. M. LLOYD, M.A., M.Sé LLA 
Vice-Principal: S. SLEEFRIG, B.A:, Camb. ‘Double 4 oy yc L.C.P. 


For full particulars write to THE PRINCIPAL, NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


\, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 
_ PSO SO— ea Oe 















W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Limited. 





THE NAVY LEAGUE MAP OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, “Sh itdiian? 232" 


8th Edition. Now Ready. —* 
EM P| RE THE HOWARD VINCENT MAP of the BRITISH EMPIRE. “Se ii.its,.’a3"" 
18th Edition. Now Ready. 


EMPIRE OF GREATER BRITAIN. Macaulay’s Map. “=gi."9~ 
A REDUCTION OF THE HOWARD VINCENT MAP, %*224'p,tz29in 

[) AY. THROUGH THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN TEN MINUTES. — With. 

FLAGS AND ARMS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. "our ghets x er25'- 








Write for Specimens and Particulars: 


6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.; and at EDINBURGH. 




































L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


SCHOOL PENCILS 


It has been proved | firm of L. & C. Hardt- 
over and over again that | muth an overwhelming 
Hardtmuth’s School | advantage. All over the 
Pencils are, for the | world their pencils are 
purpose, the very best | known,andthe demand, 
obtainable. A hundred | both for the Penny 
ard twenty-five years’ | School Pencils and the 
experience in pencil- | famous ‘ Koh-i-noor,’ 
making has given the | is constantly increasing. 


“KOH-I-NOOR” 


PENCILS 


are the ideal Pencils for the teacher’s 
personal use. They are smooth-writing, 
extremely durable, and do not snap in 






The MARCH number of 
00 THE JOURNAL OF 
—_—_—_", EDUCATION is the Five- 
Hundredth issue. It con- 
tains the following Articles of 






Editorial ; Education According to Tolstoy, by Prof. M. E. 
Sadler ; The Training College of the Future, by Prof. John 
Adams ; The Study of Education: A Forecast, by Prof. J. J. 
Findlay ; Notes on Girls’ Education, by Arthur Sidgwick ; 
Modern Languages Holiday Courses, by E. J. Notcutt; 







The English Association Meeting; The Moral Education 
League; Settlement Work; Etc. 
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THE STORY HOUR. 


A TALE FOR 


TSIETSE FOUND HIS FATHER. 


A Basvuto Farry TALE. 





HOW 


BY MARIE BAYNE. 


ITTLE Tsietse felt very sad, although he was but 

— seven years of age. 

His black eyes were not merry and bright like those 
of the other boys. He no longer cared to run and play 
with them, nor even to ride astride the goats in the 
village. Instead, he would steal away from every one, 
ani wander far into the forest. 

There he would sit by the side of some willow pond, 
and with his knees drawn up to his chin and his brown 
hands around them, he would think and think till his 
woolly black head was weary. 

Now what was little Tsietse thinking about ? I will 
tell you. Every day he was asking the trees and the 
sky and the birds a question, and the question was this, 
“ Where is Tsietse’s father ? ’ 

All the other boys and girls in the village had fathers 
who loved them—tall men who, when they came home 
from the millet fields, would take their sons up in their 
arms and caress and pet them. 

But no father ever came home at sundown to Tsietse. 
He and Takane, his mother, lived alone in their hut; 
and Takane’s eyes were as sad-looking as Tsietse’s own. 

Yet Tsietse felt sure that his father was not dead, 
for none in the village called Tsietse’s mother a widow. 
Where, oh where could he be ? 

At length one day he made up his mind to ask Takane 
the question, and Takane answered him,— 

“My son, a father you have never known, because 
the Evil Spirit of the Waters carried him from amongst 
us before you were born.”’ 

* And where is he now, my mother ? ”’ 

“That I cannot tell,” said Takane, “for we know 
not into which pool he was drawn. Many oxen and 
sheep have we driven into the pools in search of him 
(for they alone can bring him back); but as they did 
not return, we know that he is not near.” 

“ And are they dead—these oxen and sheep ? 
Tsietse. 

“* Nay,” said Takane sharply ; 
dead, my son. 

«Then will he return some day ?” 
But Takane shook her head. 
to search for him,” she answered. 

From that hour little Tsietse resolved that he would 
find his father. 

He went to a pond which lay a long way off, and 
asked the frogs to help him; and at last one old frog 
hopped close to him and said,— 

‘ He is not here, O Tsietse ! You will find your father 
only if you walk to the very edge of the world. Much 
water is there, and it is very salt and deep; but when 
you have leaped into it you shall have your wish.” 

Then Tsietse was glad. Running back to the village, 
he met two other boys, and told them all the wise 
frog’s words. “Lo,” said they, “we will go with 
you!” So, armed with their assegais (spears), the 
three boys set out. 


asked Tsietse. 


” asked 
‘nor is your father 


asked Tsietse. 
** We know not where 
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They came to the pool, which lay a long way off, and 
again the frog spoke with Tsietse. “ Only if you 20 
alone, O Tsietse,” said the frog, “ will you find your 
father ! ”’ 

little Tsietse bade farewell to his friends. Ere 
he went on he stuck his spear into the ground. “ Tarry 
here by it,” said he, “ until Lreturn. If it stand steady, 
[ am safe; if it shake, know that I am in peril; if it 
fall to the ground, I am dead, and you must bear the 
sad tidings to my mother.” 

All alone through the deep, dark forests went Tsietse. 
A tiger chased him, and he would have lost his life 
had not the frog again come to his aid. Hopping from 
a pool, it looked up at him with round, sad eyes. 

“Sit on this stone,” croaked the frog; and when 
Tsietse did so, the stone swelled into a giant rock. 

All night long the tiger wandered restlessly around it, 
switching his tail and snarling with hungry voice. But 
Tsietse sat safely on the top of the rock, and at last the 
tiger went away. 

On and on went Tsietse, and by-and-by he came to 
the great salt sea. It looked very big and strange, but 
Tsietse was not afraid. ‘“ Where is my father?” he 
cried, stepping into its waters; and as he asked the 
question, the sea rose and rose till it covered his head, 
and he was seen no more. 

Yet Tsietse was not dead—oh no! For a long time 
he sank down, down, down into the great salt sea; 
but at length he found himself in a green and pleasant 
country. Here were fruit and flowers, maize and corn, 
sheep and oxen; and these last seemed to Tsietse 
strangely like those he had seen at home. 

Many boys were herding the cattle, and Tsietse asked 
each in turn if he had seen his father. 

“ Nay,” said they, shaking their heads; 
must ask our chief.” 

When Tsietse had found the chief he told his story; 
whereupon the old chief began to mutter to himself. 
“ This,” said he, “‘ must be the son of the Great Snake 
whom the Water Spirit sent here long ago! ” 

Now, when Tsietse first heard that his father was a 
snake he was filled with horror. But after a while 
love and pity overcame his fears, and when the Great 
Snake appeared he embraced him gently. 

Then the heart of the Snake beat ‘high with hope, 
for he knew that with Tsietse’s aid he might become 
a man once more. 

Together he and his son came up through the great 
salt sea to the earth. Then, however, Tsietse ran on 
before, that he might warn his mother. 

On the way he passed the spot where he had stuck 


“but you 


his spear, and, behold, it stood there still! But the 
friends of Tsietse were no longer there. ‘‘ Ho! ” thought 


he, “the friends of Tsietse were not true!” He did 
not guess how many years had gone by since he had 
stuc k his spear into the ground, for days and years pass 
like moments under the sea ! 

When Tsietse left home he had been a little boy; 
when he returned he was a tall and handsome man. 
Very gently he told his mother all that had happe ned 
a him, and when Takane heard it she was full of joy. 

Calling an old witch doctor, they sought counsel of 
him, and he told them what they must do. ' 

* To-morrow,” said he to Tsietse, “ you must bring 
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your father to the village. But he must not come alone. 
All creatures which were sent in search of him must 
bear him company. And see to it that no glance save 
theirs be cast upon the Snake ! ” 

Then Tsietse went back to meet the Snake, his father ; 
and as they returned to the village, lo! from every pool 
sheep and oxen came towards them, bleating and lowing. 

So the Great Snake crawled along the ground with 
his tall son by his side, and all around them went the 
cattle. Behind and before, to right and to left, they 
walked, so that no eye save theirs saw that which was 
within their midst. 

When they came to the village, the witch doctor 
stood upon the threshold of Takane’s house (but Takane 
was not there). He bade the Snake enter, and then, 
seizing a lighted brand, set the hut on fire. 

All the people, and even Tsietse, cried out in horror; 
but the witch doctor only smiled. “ Peace, my chil- 
dren!” said he. “Lo, it is only by fire that the 
Water Spirit is conquered ! ” 

Then all the people stood still, and when the fire was 
spent, and the hut in ruins, they saw in the midst 
of the ashes a round skin ball. This the witch doctor 
threw into a pool close by, and, behold, from the water 
rose Tsietse’s long-lost father! He was clad in a 
“kaross”’ (cloak) lined with thick, soft fur, and bore 
in his hand a club of shining black; so black and hard 
and shining was this club that every man in the village 
looked at it with envy. 

Then a glad, soft light came back into Takane’s eyes, 
and Tsietse, her son, no longer looked sad, but merry. 
Ever since that time, when they sit by the fire at nights, 
the people of the village tell their little ones how Tsietse 
found his father. 

ol Be te 
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THE STORY OF JESUS—Continued. 


BY MRS. FLORENCE KIRK, 


1. Tue Ministry or Jesus: Jrsus at THE WELL. 
\\V HEN the Feast of the Passover was ended, and 


the courts of the Temple were no longer filled 
py crowds of worshippers, Jesus and His friends decided 
to leave Jerusalem. He did not return at once to 
Galilee, but spent some time on the banks of the river 
Jordan, preaching to the people, and while in that 
neighbourhood gained many new followers. These were 
then baptized by His first disciples, after the manner of 
John the Baptist, who was still preaching, but had 
gone to another part of the country. 

After making another visit to Jerusalem He set out 
on the way to Galilee, accompanied by a small party of 
His friends who also came from that district. (Refer- 
ence should here be made to the mode of travelling in 
parties for safety.) Jesus and His frieads were obliged 
to make the journey on foot, as they were not rich 
enough to afford camels or donkeys. They did not 
take the usual route, which went east of the river Jordan, 
but, leaving Jerusalem by the northern gate— sometimes 
called the Gate of Damascus (Damascus being at that 
time a very important centre of commerce)—-they fol- 
lowed a track which led them over the hilly country 
towards Samaria. (Here refer to the sketch-map, and 
indicate the three divisions of the country.) ‘ 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Reference should also be made to the unfriendly 
relations of the Samaritans and the Jews. Although 
belonging originally to the same race, they differed on 
some points of religion. The Jews regarded the Temple 
at Jerusalem as the only place where sacrifices could 
be acceptably offered; but to this the Samaritans 
would not agree, and built a temple for themselves on 
Mount Gerizim. The result was that they became very 
bitter enemies, and showed their ill-fecling in many 
ways. 

Jesus knew this, and seems to have tried to bring 
about a better state of feeling between them: hence 
His desire to travel by the road leading through Samaria. 
(The teacher should here try to paint a word picture of 
the country and the occupations of its inhabitants, 
Any views or other pictures should be introduced, and 
the route followed on the sketch-map.) 
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After leaving the barren, rocky country round about 
Jerusalem, Jesus and His fellow-travellers entered a 
more fertile district, with cornfields, meadows full of 
sheep, olive groves, and gardens of fig-trees and vines. 
About noon of the third day they approached the old 
city of Sychar (now known as Shechem), the capital of 
Samaria, about 46 miles from Jerusalem. 

Near the entrance to the city, and close to the road- 
side, was a deep well of clear and pure water. It was 
called the Well of Jacob, because it was believed that 
the patriarch Jacob had dug it many hundred years 
before to water his flocks and herds when pasturing in 
that neighbourhood. This was also supposed to be the 
spot where Joseph’s brothers were niinding their flocks 
when he wus sent with a message by his father, and 
where they sold him to the passing Ishmaelites. Near 
this spot Joshua assembled the tribes of Israel after 
their entry into the Promised Land, and read to them 
the law that had been given to Moses on Mount Sinai. 

The well was the only one in the district, and was 
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surrounded by a low wall to prevent cattle from falling 
into it, and also to keep it clear from stones and sand. 
Near it was a large stone tronyh into which water could 
be poured, so that the thirsty animals could drink ; 
and the wooden roof served as a protection from the 
sun’s rays. 

Jesus, being tired with the journey, sat upon the low 
wall of the well to rest while the disciples went into 
the city to buy food. (Here show the picture, and call 
attention to the hilly situation of the city, the flat roofs 
of the houses, the Temple in the distance with its dome 
and tower, the cloudless blue sky, ete.) While Jesus 
was resting, a woman came from the city to draw water 
for her household, carrying her pitcher on her head. 
As she came up to the well, she lifted it off her head and 
let it down by the long rope fastened to the side of the 
well. 

When she had drawn the water, Jesus asked her to 
let Him drink from her pitcher. She seemed greatly 
surprised that He should speak to her, for she saw that 
He was not a Samaritan, and assumed—probably from 
His dress and speech—-that He was a Jew ; for she said, 
after giving Him what He asked, “ How is it that 





JESUS AT THE WELL. 
(From Nelson’s Bible Wall-Pictures. ) 


thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a 
woman of Samaria?’’ Jesus said to her, gravely but 
kindly, “ If thou hadst known who it is that asketh thee, 
thou wouldst ask of him, and he would give thee living 
water.” She replied, “ Sir, thou hast nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep. How wouldst thou get this 
living water? Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
who gave us this well, and drank thereof himself, and 
his children and his cattle ? ” 

Jesus continued speaking in figurative language, as 
His manner was, drawing His i!lustrations from the 
familiar surroundings. He said to her, “ Whoso drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again ; but whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst : 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a 
well of water springing up into everlasting life.” The 
woman, thinking He spoke of water like that in her 
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pitcher, said, “Sir, give me this water, that I thirst 
not, neither come hither to draw.” Jesus then dropped 
this way of speaking, which seemed to puzzle her, and 
told her to fetch her husband. She replied that she 
had not a husband, and then Jesus told her that she 
had had five husbands. 

The woman then saw that she was talking to an un- 
common person, for an ordinary stranger could not 
know what Jesus seemed to know; and she replied, 
“ Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet. Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain, and ye say that in Jeru- 
salem is the place where men ought to worship.” Here 
she pointed to Mount Gerizim in the distance. 

Jesus replied, ““ Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worship the Father. But the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth. God is a Spirit: and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” 

The woman could hardly understand all this, but she 
replied, “I know that the Messiah is coming which is 
called Christ: and when he is come, he will tell us all 
things.” Then Jesus said to her, “I that speak unto 
thee am he.” Here they were interrupted by the 
return of the disciples from the city. The woman, 
leaving her waterpot at the well, went back to the 
city and told all the people she met what a wonderful 
person she had encountered at the Well of Jacob, 
saying: “Come and see a man who told me all things 
that ever I did. Must not this be the Christ?” The 
people of Sychar then flocked to the well where Jesus 
and His companions were sitting. 

While she was away the disciples pressed Jesus to 
eat, for they were all hungry with their journey. As He 
sat down with them on the ground, He said to them, 
speaking in figurative language again, “I have meat 
to eat that ye know not of.” Then the disciples won- 
dered, and asked who could have brought some while 
they were away in the city. But Jesus continued, “ My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish 
His work.” 

He went on talking in this way until the Samaritans 
arrived. And they begged Him to come into the city 
and remain with them for some days. This He did, 
and during His visit spoke to them of many great 
things. And when He left them on the morning of the 
third day, many of them acknowledged Him to be the 
Christ, and enrolled themselves as His disciples. 


*O Thou to whom, in ancient time, 
The lyre of Hebrew bards was strung ; 
Whom kings adored in song sublime, 
And prophets praised with glowing tongue ! 


“ Not now on Zion’s height alone 
a a sf 
The favoured worshipper may dwell ; 
Nor where, at sultry noon, Thy Son 
Sat weary by the patriarch’s well. 


“From every place below the skies 
The grateful song, the fervent prayer, 

The incense of the heart, may rise 
To heaven, and find acceptance there. 


“To Thee shall age, with snowy hair, 
And strength and beauty, bend the knee; 
And childhood lisp, with reverent air, 
Its praises and its prayers to Thee. 


“O Thou to whom, in ancient time, 
The lyre of prophet bards was strung, 
To Thee at last, in every clime, 
Shal! temples rise and praise be sung.” 
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. No Infant Mistress should be without this Encyclopwdic Work. 
1 A YEAR IN THE INFANT SCHOOL 
] & 
= A YEAR’S SCHEME OF WORK FULLY CORRELATED. 
* By MABEL BLOOMER ors. J. P. ACKROYD), 
“e Formerly Headmistress of Hyndburn Park Council Infant School, Accrington. 
, Foolscap 4to. 384 pages. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
) “A YEAR IN THE INFANT SCHOOL ” is a book that should prove of the greatest help to Infant Schoolmistresses 
1, and Class Teachers. It puts in a concrete shape the improved methods of Infant School teaching that have resulted 
it from the more careful study in the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States of the psychology of the child. 
" It substitutes for the separate or compartmental treatment of the subjects of the Infant School course a curriculum in 
ie which these subjects are so associated as to be made mutually helpful; made, in fact, to contribute to the development 
i of a single idea. It thus gives unity of intention and method to the whole of the Infant School work. 
( 
d A_New and Comprehensive Scheme of Cardboard Work. 
: MODELLING IN CARDBOARD, PAPER, & LEATHERETTE. 
is 1 ] 
1] A USEFUL CO-ORDINATED SERIES OF EXERCISES. 
0 By CHARLES THOMAS HAMMOND, 
e Assistant Master in the Harpur Trust Boys’ School, Bedford, and Lecturer in the Bedford Evening Institution. 
: Fully Illustrated in Colour. Crown 4to oblong. Cloth, price 5s. net. 
‘ No one can doubt the educational value of manual training, and for that purpose cardboard modelling, as here 
ec presented, has the advantage over other occupations or handicrafts that it can be tanght to younger as well as to older 
il children, and is entirely suitable for girls as well as for boys; also, it can be taught effectively in the ordinary school 
) without an expensive equipment of tools. There is no need to go to a special “centre.” It forms, moreover, an 
: admirable preliminary to a woodwork course to be taken up later by the older boys. 
s Beautifully Illustrated Prospectuses, giving full particulars of the above Books, post free on application. 
. BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
oO 
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' HARBUTT’S | 
: | 20M 
| 
: PLASTICINE Tey, ae, 
| Aurvgt Uewin 
LIST OF { 
, | vas no vival amor 
. BOOKS. | gic pos 
anik | Mg) 
, Harbutt’s Plastic Uo many imitators (AAS. 
‘ ‘4 Method. 4/- (4/3 
¢ ry post free). LONDON, 
i a ‘ SIMPKIN,MARSHALL,HAMILTON, 
e ; Plastic Methods for KENT & C? LIMITED. 
Plastic Minds. 1/- 
(1/2 post free) 
Plastics. 6d. (8d. post 
free). 
| 
Keduced Liustration trom , i 
‘Harbutt’s Modelling for the Standards.” Harbutt . Modelling 

















. ot for the Standards. 
1/3 (1/6 post free). } 
Easy Modelling for Infants. 6d. (Sd. post free). x X 
Plastic Brick-making and Laying. 6c. (Sd. post free’. 


Play Lessons in Modelling. CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


How to use Plasticine as a Home Amusement. 


Is. (1/2 post free). 
6d 








(8d. post free). Free Guides. | FREE . 
. : : —_—_— Matric. Guides. 
Geographical Modelling. 2d. (3d. post free). Fveliminery Cert. .. 120 PaGKs 
= é m ertificate a -. 100 Matricul ) 92 
Plasticine for the Science Teacher. 3d. (4d. post free). Oxford & Camb. Local 100 | ses ner Sop nt wonton 72 
— . . 
ALL FULLY ILLUSTRATED. | | Supplementary 1s pawng a4 gg oo 
L.C.P. 98 Testimonials from hundreds of 
Froebel 56 successful pupils sent on 
List and Full Particulars from L.L. A. 96 application, 


Wm. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 
215 Bathampton, BATH. 








NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 
47 Melford Rd., East Dulwich, S.E.; and 110 Avondale Sq., London, S.E. 























French Prize 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Competition. 





1, All French translations must be received not later than April 7, 1911, and addressed to:— Prizz Epiror, Office 
of The Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
2. Competitors should cut out and send the coupon which appears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. (ne 





coupon must be sent for each entry. 


3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize-winner will be asked to send name and address for publication. 
4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in three months. 





A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 


Cette méthode un peu sophistique 4 laquelle Socrate 
lui-méme ne me parait pas avoir entitrement échappé, fut 
un des travers de jeunesse de Franklin ; il s’en guérit peu a 
peu, se bornant a — volontiers dans |’expression de sa 
pensée la forme dubitative et A éviter l’apparence dog- 
matique. Il avait beaucoup réfiéchi sur la maniére de 
prendre les hommes dans leur propre intérét, et il avait 
reconnu qu'il ne faut pas pour cela sembler trop certain et 
trop assuré de son opinion ; les hommes agréent plus aisé- 
ment et consentent mieux a recevoir de vous ce qu’ils 
peuvent croire avoir trouvé en partie eux-mémes. Mon- 
tesquieu, dans les Lettres Persanes, a parlé d'un de ces 
personnages au ton tranchant et absolu comme nous en 
connaissons encore: “Je me trouvai l’autre jour, écrit Rica 
& Usbek, dana une compagnie ot je vis un homme bien 
content de lui. Dans un quart d’heure il décida trois ques- 
tions de morale, quatre problémes historiques, et cing points 
de physique. Je n’ai jamais vu un décisionnaire si universel.” 

ranklin était tout le contraire de cet homme-la ; il avait 
fini par supprimer dans son vocabulaire ces mots certaine- 
ment, indubitablement : “ J’adoptai en place, dit-il, je concois, 
je présume, j imagine que telle chose est ainsi ou ainsi; ou 
bien Cela me ae ainsi quant @ présent. Lorsqu’un autre 
avangait quelque chose que je croyais une erreur, je me 
refusais 4 moi-méme le plaisir de le contredire brusquement 
et de démontrer 4 l’instant quelque absurdité dans sa pro- 
position ; et, en répondant, je commengais par faire observer 
que, dans certains cas ou circonstances, son opinion pouvait 
étre juste, mais que, dans le cas présent, il me paravssait, il 
me semblait qu’il y avait quelque différence, etc. J’éprouvai 
bientét l’avantage de ce changement de ton. Les conversa- 
tions od) j’entrais en étaient plus agr¢éables; la maniére 
modeste dans laquelle je proposais mes opinions leur procu- 
rait un plus facile accueil et moins de contradiction ; j’avais 
moins de mortification moi-méme quand je me trouvais dans 
mon tort, et je venais plus 4 bout de faire revenir les autres 
de leurs erreurs. 

From “ Profils anglais,” by Sainte-Bevve. 


Resvutt oF THE Marcu ComPErtirTion. 


The prize is awarded to “Conor.” (Will “Conor” 
kindly forward name and address for publication ?) 


First Class.— Griffin, Rampant, Hialmar, Augustine, Ousel, 
L. N. R. Gem, Leystero, Clio, Antonine, October, Ecila, 
Auld Lang Syne, Izean, Tembinsk, Japonica, Doloise, Dim, 
Sunbeam, Jella, Sirius, Clapham, M. F. D., Floreat, Niejnie, 
Kettering, Percivale, Niquette, Miranda, Dorma, Gorse, 
Jap, Mergy, Xavier, Rugbeian, Kalmar, Germaine, Rest- 
harrow, Camelodunum, Lover of the Boul’ Miche, Tum-Tum, 
Texiquo, Yvonne, Jingo, La Corrdze, Saul, Jeunesse, 
Asteroidea, Hollyhock, Irlandaise, Southchurch, Betelgeuse, 
Jacornulo, Napoléon, Abeille, Pickwick, Nichola, Espérance, 
Gilrac, Hellas, Clutterbuck, Rigel, Nil desperandum, Hem, 
Claire, Sisyphus, Lycidas, Ninian, Sapphire, Amateur, Du 
Guesclin, Little Em’ly, Scienie, Flag, Pixie, Crombie, 
Breton, Valentine, Tyro, Carlotta, Michael, Hamish, Soldat, 
Ostende, Manon, Asinus. 

Second Class.—Karrotts, Acer, Harriet, Try Again, 
(ireeba, Lily, Audiedaw, Revo, Hael, Napoléon IIL, Willy, 
Sarasvati, Query, Orcadia, Philosophe, Crontha, Margaret, 


Blackrock, Curio, Lucasta, Forward, Spencer, Peter, V. G., 
Bisley, Rosalind. 

The name and address of “ Acanthus,” who gained the 
prize in last month’s competition, are: Miss Gertrude A. 
Clark, St. Stephen’s Rectory, Ipswich. 


REPorT. 


There is again a gratifyingly large number of competitors, 
and the merit of the papers sent in is high. Most mistakes 
were made in “qu'elle savait . . . ces clercs.” Some competi- 
tors took gue as equivalent to the compound pronoun what. 
The whole of the passage indicated is the object of confiait. 
Pouvait in the above passage is equivalent to pouvait faire. 
Some took it as equal to powvait dire. Je ne sais ni A ni B 
is equal to “I am entirely ignorant.” 


Prizz TRANSLATION, 


She was quite at ease when surrounded by the men-at- 
arms. It was the doctors she could not bear ; their presence, 
when they came to examine her, was a veritable torture. 
For although these theologians were very careful to spare 
her feelings, their everlasting questionings exhausted her 
patience, and their slowness and sluggishness exasperated 

er. She was extremely ill-disposed to them for not im- 
mediately believing in her without proofs, and for asking for 
a sign, which she could not give them, since neither St. 
Michael nor St. Catherine nor St. Margaret appeared during 
the examinations. In the privacy of her chambers, in the 
oratory, and when alone in the fields she was visited by all 
the hosts of Paradise ; angels and saints descended from the 
heavens and thronged around her. But with the advent of 
the doctors Jacob’s ladder was suddenly withdrawn. 
Besides, they were theologians and she was a saint, and it 
is always difficult to maintain relations between the heads 
of the Church militant and the saintly women who have 
direct communication with the Church triumphant. Joan 
realised that the revelations which it pleased Heaven to 
shower upon her in such abundance were sources of doubt, 
of suspicion, and of distrust even to the most favourable of 
her examiners. She did not dare to tell them too many of 
the secrets of her Voice, and behind their backs she informed 
her noble Duke of Alengon in confidence that she knew and 
could do a good deal more than she had admitted to all those 
clerics. Not to them had she been sent; not for them had 
she come. She felt embarrassed when in their company, and 
their deportment inspired her with the pevishness which is 
visible in more than one of her replies. Sometimes when 
they were examining her she would shrink back rebelliously 
to the end of the bench and sulk. “We are sent to you by 
order of the king,” said one, Peter of Versailles by name. 
She rejoined ungraciously, “I can quite see that you are sent 
rather to cross-examine me. I know absolutely nothing. 
But when asked, “Then why have you come?” she replied 
passionately, “I come by order of the King of heaven to 
raise the siege of Orleans, and lead the king to Rheims for 
his consecration and coronation.” 

NOTICE. 

The Editor greatly regrets the necessity for omit- 
| ting Mr. Perkins’s concluding article on the Van 

Boy, which he hopes to print next month, as well as 

Mr. Briggs’s paper on Photography. 
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MACMILLAN’S 


EXHIBIT at the 
ABERYSTWYTH CONGRESS. 
STALL No. 15. 


Important Books to Note. 


A MODERN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, The dictionary has been specially prepared for 
the use of Pupils in Secondary Schools and in the Upper Classes of 
Elementary Schools. It contains 48,719 Words ; 750 a bbrev iations ; 
1,919 Phrases ; 895 Foreign Words and Phrases, and an eight-page 
Appendix of Classical and Mythological Names. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 1s, 4d, net. Half leather, 26, 6d, net. 


THE CHILOREN’S CLASSICS. Illustrated. 
PRIMARY (Aces 5-7)—No. 1. Old English Tales. 
No. 2. Old English Tales ll. No. 3, Fables from 
ZZsop. Sewed, 2d. each; limp cloth, 3d, each. JUNIOR 
(Ages 6-9)—No, 13. Old Greek Tales. No. 14, Old Norse 
Tales. No. 15. Tates for Ch liren. Sewed, 2)d. cach; 
limp cloth, 3id, each. INTERMEDIATE 1, (Ages 8-10)— 
No. 25. Scenes in Fairyland (Abridged) Canon Atkinson. 
No, 26. Tales from Hawthorne. No, 27. Reynard 
the Fox (Abridged). Sewed, 3d. each; limp cloth, 4d, each. 


THE CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE, Beautifully 
Illustrated, containing Scenes from the Plays, with Introductory 
Readings from Charles and Mary Lamb. Notes and Composition 
Exercises —Merchant of Venice —King Lear—As You Like [t—The 
Tempest—A Midsummer Night's Dream—Macbeth. Sewed, 4d, 
each ; limp cloth, Bd, each. 


COMPOSITION BOOKS. By J.C. Nesrisvp, M.A. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION, ORAL AND WRITTEN. In 3 parts. Sewed, 4d4,, 
5d.,6d. Cloth, 5d., 6d., 7d. each. 


NARRATIVE GEOGRAPHY READERS. By 
G. F. Bosworth, F.R.G.S. On the latest approved lines for the 
teaching of young children. Books I. and II., 18. each. 


MACMILLAN’S REFORM ARITHMETIC. By 
PoLLARD WiLktnson, B.A., B.Se., F.R.A.S., etc., and F. W. Cook, 
A.C.P. In 6 bor ks. 

Also Teachers’ Books to same. (In the press. 


RICKS’S RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. Girls’ 
Edition. 
Scholars’ Books, First to Third Year's Course, 3d. cach. 
Teachers’ Books, First to Third Year's Course, 8d, each. 
Shortly. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING. A Preliminary Course of 
Work for Technical Students. By T. 8S. Usnerwoop, B.Sc. With 
Diagrams. 28, 
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THE PAST AT OUR DOORS, OR THE 
OLD IN THE NEW AROUND US. 
0 K By Water W. Skeat, M.A. 
WONDERS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. by 
ATURA E. E. Fournter, B.Sc 
TILLERS OF THE GROUND. 
KNOWLEDCE. I. Newser, D.-c¢. 
Fully Illustrated. THREADS IN THE WEB OF LIFE. By 
1s. 6d, each. Marearet and Prof. J. Artuvur THomsoy, 


FIRST BOOKS ceomerny. 
OF SCIENCE. 


Illustrated. 
1s, 6d, cach. 





[Just published. 


J. 


By Marion 





By J. V. H. Coates, B.Se. 

Just published. 
BOTANY. By Exizaperu Hearry. 
PHYSICS. By L. Lownps, B.Sc 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CARKY, 





By W. MACLEAN 








SECONDARY 


A large Selection of New Books on English Litera- 
ture, French, Mathematics, and other subjects, 
will be exhibited. 

See Full Catalogue, free on 
application, 

Representatives present— 

Mr. A. E. Pitt, Mr. E. W. Westmacott, & Mr. H. C. Castle. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., 

St. Martin’s Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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DRAMATIC METHOD 
OF TEACHING. 


By Miss H. FINLAY-JOHNSON. 
Profusely Illustrated. 256 pages. Cloth gilt. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


WITH A FOREWORD BY E, G. HOLMES, Esq., M.A., 
Late Senior Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools. 


M* JOHNSON is well known in all Educational 

circles as the late Mistress of the famous 
Sompting School, Sussex, which was for many years 
a veritable place of pilgrimage for Inspectors and other 
Officials, Teachers of Primary and Secondary Schools, 
Journalists and Authors, not only from various parts 
of the British Isles, but also from the Colonies. 

A glowing tribute has been paid to Miss Johnson’s 
work in the brilliant Foreword, in very flattering but 
intensely sincere language, by Mr. Holmes, late Senior 
Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools for England. 


16-Page Prospectus free. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 


22 Berners Street, LONDON, W. 
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99 FINGER GUIDE & 


“WRITETRUE” "rex tes 


To be obtained from all School Publishers. 





Price Approved and 
/ Recommended by 
hes res SS Inspectors. 
per Dozen. ~ - Fully Patented. 


Size 1 for Pens. To fix on pen, take out nib and twist on barrel of pen. 
Size 2 for Pencils. Sharpen lead and then twist clip on to required 

position. First finger to be placed on disc, and second finger on side rest. 
Testimonial :— Counci, ScnooL, Urmston, MANCHESTER, 


Rapid improvement has followed the use of your patent in uniformity 
and style. We shall certainly continue using it. 


Yours faithfully, ALLAN WiLLIAMs, Headmaster. 








9 FOR TEACHERS’ 
THROAT. 


ALL SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
who are so predisposed to chronic 
inflammation and soreness of the 
throat, will find these world-famous 
Throat Pastilles a perfect boon. 







VAN 


' N 
| THROAT = 





Being prepared to a formula of the 
Liverpool Throat Hospital, they have 
a most beneficial effect on the delicate 
Throat membranes, soothing and relieving 
all Soreness due to overstrain. 

Can be obtained of all Stores, etc., 
at 1s. and 4s. 6d. per box. Refuse 
Imitations. ll genuine Pastilles bear 
the mark of a bar. 

Send 1d. stamp (to cover postage) 
Sor sample to— 


EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., Liverpool. 
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“STILL MORE BEAUTIFUL.” 


LIKE to think of the Japanese craftsman who, on 
being complimented upon the beauty of his handi- 
work, replied with a quiet smile of since ity, “ Ah, but 
the next will be more beautiful still.” I thought of 
him one day when, seated in an Education Office in the 
North of England, I saw above a shelf of the bluest 
of Blue Books a framed print of Kogio’s “ Mouse on 
a Radish.” It was like a gleam of sunshine in a metro- 
politan fog. 
The print is one of the beautiful publications of Mr. 
Ken Hoshino, whose productions have already been 





noticed in these columns, and who has just sent me a 
further selection of exquisite samples, which lie before 
me as I write. They have all the haunting suggestive- 
ness and delicacy both of colouring and of line which char- 
acterise the best examples of Japanese art, and one is 
tempted to make some inquiry as to the methods of 
work which produce at a very low price such perfect 
products of artistic genius, taste, and craftsmanship. 
The plates are printed from wood blocks, and each 
represents the product of the devoted labour of three 
persons—namely, the artist, the wood-carver, and the 
printer. The blocks are usually made of cherry-wood, 
but for those portions of the picture in which there are 





i 


very delicate lines the harder box-wood is employed. A 
separate block is required for each different colour, and, 
indeed, for each variation of shade, however slight. As 
a consequence, some of these examples now lying before 
me have received from fifty to a hundred separate im- 
pressions. The final prints represent, therefore, the 
accumulated result of infinite care and patience, and the 
whole credit of the production ought not to be given 
to the artist, who is responsible for the design and 
colouring. The wood-carver and the printer are the 
interpreters of the artist’s conception, and each of these 


The Editor’s Bookshelf. 


workers exercises a craft which appears to me to differ 
in only a very slight degree from artistic creation. 

Among the samples submitted to me are a number 
of small panels sold at the astounding price of three- 
pence each. One of these, representing a pigeon-cote- 
like lantern and autumn flowers, could not be readily 
surpassed by some of our finest colour prints issued at 
prices prohibitive to ordinary people. Another, repre- 
senting a boy on a bullock, is full of native atmosphere ; 
while a third, showing a frail holding a chrysanthemum, 
above which a butterfly is poised, exhibits all the seem- 
ing carelessness which is one of the chief charms of the 
Japanese artistic method. 

A number of small landscapes are priced at sixpence 
each! One of the most beautiful shows a wintry scene, 
a leaden sky, a semicircular bridge, and a distant farm- 
house. Another is a beautiful night scene on a broad 
bay dotted with illuminated house-boats, the occupants 
of which are watching a firework display. Several of 
these examples show the sacred mountain which repre- 
sents to the native of Japan more than any English- 
man can readily conceive. We have no Fuji-San. 

For the decoration of the school or study wall I know 
of nothing more pleasing or educational in the highest 
sense than these Japanese prints. We understand that 
Mr. Ken Hoshino sends out selections on approval, and 
we should imagine that all those who avail themselves 
of this generous offer end in making a purchase which 
they never regret. We recommend the purchase, say, 
of a dozen of these prints, each of which ought to be 
suitably framed. One of the twelve should then be hung 
in a worthy position, and the rest carefully stored in 
a dry place. The first picture might hang for a month, 
and then be replaced by a second, which would occupy 
the place of honour for a second month, and so on until 
the whole twelve have been exhibited. This is the 
Japanese method, and to my mind there is much to 
recommend it. 

Hs eghete— 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND 
EFFORTS. 

~IR PHILIP MAGNUS, M.P., was one of the pioneers 
of the technical instruction movement which made 
progress at the end of the last century, nurtured by the 
well-applied “ whisky’ money. Messrs. Longmans pub- 
lish, under the above title, his history of educational 
progress from 1880-1910, which forms a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of education. His introductory 
chapters give heart to the most hopeless educational 
pessimist. These thirty years have seen gigantic strides, 
and we have hopes that Sir Philip and the rest of us 
will live to see still more done to realise his ambitions. 

Much of this book is in the manner of an autobiography, 
and the latter portion sets out the excellent practical 
articles and address of which Sir Philip is the author. 
Naturally in every case handwork forms the central 
theme, and we can understand that the head of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute finds little room 
in his scheme of things for esthetic training. This may 
be a bold assumption, for who shall say that handwork 
has no culture value? Educationists will find the book 
useful as a work of reference. 
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THE CHOICE OF | 
A PIANOFORTE TOWN STUDY 


is not merely a matter of fancy, but should TOWN STUDY. Price 4/- net; post free, 4/4 net. 


be decided by careful inquiry into essentials. 





Illustrated Prospectus free to every applicant. Send to-day 


THE CRAM ER PIAN ETTE, | ‘ Sor a Copy. 


in Solid Oak Case, is the finest small Pianoforte, and | 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED FOR SCHOOL WORK. 


Finest lape Uheck Kepeater Action ; 


Mouseproof Pedals; Specially Tested Frames. 





THE NEW BABY GRAND (| 


isa GRAND PIANO with every modern improvement. 





Write to-day for Booklet. 
JUSTIN BROWNE. PIANOS. 


Sole Agents for Mason & Hamuin American Organs. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Ltd., 


130 HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, W. 
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In a series of fifty-three chapters the author, in this book, provides 
suggestions for a course of lessons preliminary to the study of Civics. 
The information is so precise, so necessary to be known, and so varied, 
that the lessons may be made just as interesting and certainly as useful 
as Nature lessons. The lessons all make for local patriotism, good citi- 
zenship, and social betterment. No town teacher should be without 
the book. 


PRICE 


25 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 


The Athenceum (October 22, 1910) refers to “‘ This modest-looking but 
really encyclopedic manual of town-lore topics, historical and actual,” 
and says : ‘‘ Of the chapters dealing seriatim with all the communal busi- 
nesses and belongings of a modern city, from scavenging to schools of 
art, it would be difficult to speak too highly. The analysis is exhaust- 
ive, the statement lucid and concise, and the personal tone of the 
whole curiously wise and right.” 

The Manchester Guardian (September 27, 1910) says :—‘‘ We hope 
that many teachers whose work lies among the children of the higher 
classes in our elementary schools will obtain and make use of ‘Town 
Study,’ by Miss M. M. Penstone. Apart from those pages which deal 
with the technique of teaching, the volume is an excellent introduction 
to the study of local and central government for the ordinary citizen.” 

South Wales Daily News (September 17, 1910) says :—‘‘ This is a 
ength only remarkable book, in its novelty, its essential value, its completeness 

5 feet ) nsieeed It is abundantly illustrated, both with pictures and diagrams, 


oh 84 Gns. and contains a vast amount of information which commends it to the 


HIRE PURCHASE. LIBERAL CASH DISCOUNT. 


general reader.” 

Secondary Education (September 15, 1910) says :—“ It is difficult in 
a few words to convey an adequate impression as to the value and 
usefulness of this contribution to teachers’ manuals. We have read it 
with the utmost profit and pleasure, and we should be surprised to 
learn that anybody else could read it through without enjoying an 
experience similar to our own.” 





19 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 





126 OXFORI STREET, W. ! 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, 
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- == |NEEDLEWORK 











THE “PARAGON” APPARATUS. 


. | Over 10,000 Specimens, Frames, etc., supplied to the 


London School Board and London County Council. 

| [HE apparatus is so prepared as to teach by demonstration all the Stitches 

}| in plain nee -dlework, including darning ; also folding, tacking, commencing, 

joining the cotton, and finis shing off the pieces as required by the New Cov. 
BRONZE MEDAL AWARDED AT CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 

| Every piece supplied is stamped with our RecistEkED TRADE MARK, 

without which none is genuine. 








|| 4. IA Lmtert 


fa —— LIST OF PRICES. 





. Hemming 


og 12 
mm . Oe Infants, Stitches double size o 9 13. 
2. Seaming and Felling ‘ , ro 1% 
3. Stitching and Putting on Tape . 20) 15. 
4 Flannel Patch ° + 3 0/| 6 
5. Button-hole and Sewing on "Button + 3 0/2. 
6. Gathering and — in Gathers 2 6) 38. 
7. Gusset 2 6) 19. 
8. Cotton Patch. 3 0 | 20, 
9. Tucks 6) an. 
10. Whipping and Putting on Frill . t 6) 2a. 
11, Print Patch . ‘ + 3 0} 23. 


Each piece is sent out complete with 


Diagonal Cut (Darning) 


24. Kindergarten Embroidery . 


2 0} 30 
Hedge Tear (Darning) 2 o| a5. Strengthening with “0 26 
Canvas 2 6| 26. Loop Tape 20 
Darning Thin Place on Stocking Web 3 0| 27. Pleating . . ; . ° ° . o©¢ 
Darning Hole on Stocking Web 3 6| 28. Feather Stitching and a 
Grafting and Stocking Web do. - 3 6] (3 Patterns) ° - £6 
Knitting Needles and Cord I 0 | 29. Triangular Flannel Patch . ‘ + at 
Frame, Hard Wood 4 6| 30. Seaming . ro 
Stand, 38 in. High. 5 9| 3x. Herring- boning, Gathering, Stitch- 
Strong Wooden Box 3 6) ing, Running Button-hole Stitch . 2 6 
Running and Felling r o| 32. Placket Hole for Flannel . : + 30 
Seaming, Felling and Tacking Hem. 3 0|33. Placket Hole for Calico. : - 30 


Special Needle and Cord; one or more pieces being supplied as required. 
INVENTORS, PATENTEES, AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 
E. & A. LAMBERT, 60 Malvern Road, DALSTON, LONDON, N.E. 


AND ALL EDUCATIONAL DEPOTS. iMMustrated Price List post free. 
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A BOOK FOR THE HISTORY 
TEACHER. 


OY) prance METHUEN have just issued a volume 

entitled The Customs of Old England, by Mr. F. J. 
Snell, which provides material for a large number of 
history lessons of the most modern and interesting 
character. For example, we should ourselves delight 
in the opportunity of devising a lesson from p. 274 on 
“ The Stray Cow,” and using it to afford an interesting 
and entertaining peep into Saxon life in the early days. 
Some of our pupils, too, would delight in hearing about 
the Boy Bishop, whom Mr. Snell describes so well, and 
would learn more real history from the old print show- 
ing “ How a King Travelled” than they would from 
a complete history “reader.” In connection with the 
latter subject we have an entertaining peep of the “ good 
old days: ”’— 

“The humbler people who escaped billeting might still 
have cause to regret royal journeys, owing to the incon- 
siderate exercise of the right of pre-emption. Subjects 
were compelled to sell ; ont the worst of it was that the 
king’s purveyors were in the habit of paying, not in cash 
down, but by means of an exchequer tally or a beating. 
A tally was a hazel rod which had cer. notches indi- 
cating the amount due. It obtained its name from the 
circumstance that these rods were in pairs, the creditor 
having one, and the debtor the other, so that they could 
be used for the purposes of comparison. In practice it was 
found no easy matter to recover under this system, which 
lent itself to the worst exactions, and is the subject of 


numerous complaints in cur early popular poetry. Thus, 
in King Edward and the Shepherd,— 


*I had catell, now have I none; 
They take my beasts and done them slon, 
And payen but a stick of tree . . . 
They take geese, capons, and hen, 
And all that ever they may with ren, 
And reaves us our catell . . . 
They took my hens and my geese 
And my sheep with all the fleece 
And led them forth away.’ ”’ 


Mr. Snell’s book is well illustrated, and ought to find 
a place in every teacher’s bookshelf. 


ee 
NATURAL NATURE STUDY.* 


7 ASD the Lord God planted a garden.” To be sure, 

4 we have wandered far from the natural mode 
of living; but if Mr. Feasey has his way, we shall be 
led soon to demand that gardens shall abound every- 
where. Mr. Feasey’s book, In the Garden, is interesting 
through and through. Attached to the school of which 
he speaks is a garden of more than ordinary limits, which 
permits him to give rein to his undoubted gift for 
gardening and Nature study. Herein he has set out 
“to describe this particular garden and its arrangement 
and conduct,” and he has done it well. 

It is a moot point whether gardening should be an 
appanage of Nature study, or Nature study of garden- 
ing. Mr. Feasey is in no manner of doubt. “It {the 
garden] should be laid out so as to meet the require- 
ments of the syllabus of lessons on plant life.” And 
again: “The great business of the garden is with 
Nature study.” Or again: “There is a far more im- 
portant use......in bringing them [the children] into touch 
with their surroundings, giving them an intelligent knowl- 
edge of the soil and the plants which grow upon it.” 


* In the Garden. By J. Eaton Feasey. Pitman. 2s 


If this book is any criterion, one is bound to admit 
that Mr. Feasey has accomplished his aim. This de- 
scription of what is being done in one particular school 
reads naturally, and one can picture the children enter- 
ing into the work with zest and enthusiasm. The co- 
operative system is admirable, and all work upon a 
common patch. In addition, each has his own plot, 
and “each boy finds his own seed, does his own work, 
takes his own produce, all in his own time.” 

Then in entertaining fashion our author shows us how 
the garden is utilised for Nature lessons. Interesting 
talks upon the soil, the weather, direction and slope, and 
similar topics, as well as upon various phases of plant 
life, are set out in detail, and excellently illustrated with 

hotographs and sketches. This garden allows scope 
or tree culture, and to this is devoted a helpful chapter, 
which contains so much that is excellent that it is to be 
regretted that a suggestive list of British trees was not 
appended. 
TALKS ABOUT TREES. 
“Goop wine needs no bush.” Mrs. A. L. Sandford 
is so deservedly popular an author of lessons for the 
kindergarten that her latest book under the above title 
(Sir Isaac Pitman) will be warmly welcomed. Over 
forty lessons are set out in full under the heads of Prepa- 
ration, Presentation, and Association, followed by the 
inevitable Formulation and Application, in the shape of 
suggestions for correlation and expression by songs, 
games, stories, drawing, paper-cutting, modelling, and 
even blackboard writing copies. Accompanying each 
lesson are some usefu! sketches by Mr. Walter Wood, 
showing the tree en masse, typical twigs, leaves, sprays 
and flowers, as well as suggestive exercises for modelling 
and drawing. We share with Mrs. Sandford the wonder 
that our children remain so ignorant of our trees. She 
has done her part to remove the ignorance, and it 
remains for teachers of juniors—and seniors too, for 
that matter—to adopt some of her hints to their sur- 
roundings and opportunities. 


A BIBLE STUDY WEEK FOR TEACHERS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Apriu 15-22). 

PROFESSOR SADLER asks me to give publicity to the following 
notice :—To meet a desire for further study on the part of many 
who are giving religious instruction in elementary schools, a 
course of lectures on the Bible will be delivered at Claydon, a 
beautiful Buckinghamshire village with many historical associa- 
tions, from April 15-22 next. The mornings will be devoted to 
courses of lectures on ‘‘The Value of Old Testament Study” 
and “The Gospel according to St. John.” Lectures will be 
iven by the Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge ; Dr. Fuakes 
ackson, Jesus College, Cambridge; the Rev. R. G. Parsons, 
Fellow of University College, Oxford ; Professor Nairne, King’s 
College, London; and Dr. Oesterley. The afternoons will be 
left free for expeditions to places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood, and for sketching, botanising, and photography. In the 
evenings there will be single lectures, including one by Mrs. 
Salmon on “ Florence Nightingale,” whose life was closely con- 
nected with Claydon House. Cottage lodgings will be available 
for those onudien the meeting. Tickets for the week, includ- 
ing board, lodging, and admission to all lectures, will vary in 
price from one pound to thirty shillings, according to accommo- 
dation, and will be allotted to the first fifty teachers who apply. 
Those making their own arrangements for lodgings will pay six 
shillings for a ticket admitting to all lectures, or one shilling a 
day. There will be a loan library for the use of teachers before 
the meeting and during the week of Bible study. The three 
Claydon public libraries will afford facilities for quiet reading 
and writing. Applications for tickets should be made to Miss 
Beatrice Leahy, Claydon House, Steeple Claydon, S.0., Bucks, 
who, with Miss Ruth Verney, is acting as honorary secretary to 
the organising committee. 
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~ Spring is the time 


to get those little items of furni- 
ture you have been thinking of, 
to brighten up your home. We 
can offer you a wider selection 
and lower prices than you could 
get elsewhere. For instance, 
here is a charming 


Inlaid Round Table 
(No. F 321). Size2ft.3in. A 
really choice production. Price 
only £2, 10s., or 5s. monthly. 





Then don't forget the at 
tractive special line we offer 
to teachers—the famous 


“Study” Solid Oak 
Roil-Top Desk. 


Width, 48 in. ; depth, 27 in.; 
height, 47in. Automatic lock- 
ing drawers, Satin Walnut 
pigeonholes and interior fit- @ 
ments. Best English make. 
£5,5s. cash,or 10 monthly pay- 
ments of 10s. 6d., or 24 of 5s. 








All Goods over 10s. in value carriage paid and returnable at our 
expense in three days if not satisfactory. Our large Catalogue is 
sent free, and we do not ask for its return. Write for it now. 


MORTON BROTHERS @& CoO., 
(Dept. C 123) 18 & 19 Highbury Place, LONDON, N. 





























5s. a month secures you 
a Cycle of standard make. 


As the pioneer agency for teachers, we can offer you 
positively lower prices and easier terms than any other 
firm. Your choice of— 


Humber. Rudge-Whitworth, 
Singer. Premier. 
| Triumph. Royal Enfield, 
Swift. 5/- monthly. 
| New Hudson, B.S.A, Cycle, 7/6 
Raleigh. monthly. 
Rover. 
Note pa varticularly that we supply only standard makes. We do not push 
obscure brands, whose only recommendation is a large profit to the dealer. 


No references. No deposit. Immediate delivery. 
Every machine carries maker's full warranty, and we deliver on ap- 
proval to ensure absolute satisfaction. Carriage, crates, accessories, 


etc., free. Send postcard now for lists with useful hints, 





















18 & 19 Highbury Place 
(Dept. O 125), a 


“London, N. 





The “ Royal Enfield” is one ot our pepaier lines. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Mod 








J. POOLE & Co. 


= SCHOOL, 





104 Charing Cross Road, 
and 2 Manette Street, 


LONDON, W.C. 


Established 1854. 


All lneplitin Answered. 
WRITE TO US FOR A QUOTATION. 


Books 


for all 
Exams. 


CLASSICAL, 
FOREIGN, 
SCIENTIFIC, 
MATHEMATICAL, Etc., 
BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 








Books Bought. 








we Educational Books, Keys and Translations. 

















DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 











NELSON LIBRARIES. 


LATEST VOLUMES— 
THE ROMANCE OF A PRO-CONSUL fc, 


(Sir George Grey). By JAMES MILNE. _ NET. 


HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES. 74d, 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON, NET. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 6d. 
By CHARLES READE. NET. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS & BOOKSTALLS. 
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THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Just Ready. Just Ready. 


A HANDBOOK OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A, Ph.D., 


Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford. 








VOLUME |. GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. The British 
isles and Europe. 
500 pages. Cloth. Price. 4s. 6d. 


Tats work is designed for the use of students in pupil-teachers’ centres, training and other technical and professional 


colleges, the highest classes of secondary and evening schools, the junior classeg-of universities, and also for teachers. 
The work has been brought up to date, and 


Contains nearly 200 Maps and Diagrams. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, AND NEW YORK. 














